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“Dean Reader : 


You hold in your hands a unique copy of PACEANT— 
the first ever published as a “special issue.” 

We have given it the long, but appropriate, title of “Best 
of Everything in 1951.” By picking the cream of the crop 
from 195]1— in events, personalities, writing, pictures, trends, 
fads—and assigning the dozens of writers and editors neces- 
sary to package it for you, PAGEANT by no means intended 
to set itself up as a kind of super Olympian Pulitzer award 
judge. For these were a great many “bests” in the 12 months 
just past, and there isn’t room to note them all. 


You may disagree with some of our choices. But we think 


you will enjoy seeing and relishing and reading about the 


things which seemed, to us, to capture the essence of 51. 
Obviously we couldn’t put together this year-end issue 
without a great deal of capable advice. We are grateful for 


generous and friendly help from Dr. James Conant, Presi- 





dent of Harvard University; J. D. Ratcliff, well-known medi- 
cal writer and editor; Bob Considine, the expert sports writer. 
We are indebted to the American Medical Association, the 
O.Henry Memorial Award Committee, the public relations 
ofice of our Defense Department, the National Association 
of Homebuilders, the University of Chicago. We give espe- 
cial thanks to our fellow editors on other magazines—The 
New Yorker, Architectural Forum, Look, the Yale Review, 
the Chemical and Engineering News, Collier’s. 


Now to turn the page and begin your reading about “The 
Best of Everything in 1951.” If you like the idea, we will 


make it an annual PAGEANT event. 


Hanus Sthevelsar 


EDITOR 














A famed educator 
sees an era of 
peace in his plastic 
crystal ball 


BY DR. JAMES BRYANT CONANT 
President, Harvard University 

® Wuen America entered World 

War I, it so happened that a lead- 

ing professor of chemistry was a 

relative of the Secretary of War. 

Taking advantage of that fact, 
he paid him a call in the first week 
after war was declared to offer— 
on behalf of American chemists— 
the services of his profession to the 
war effort. The Secretary said he 
would look into it and asked his 
caller to return the next day. 

When he did so, the Secretary 
thanked him again for his offer of 
help, asked him to transmit a mes- 
sage of thanks to his fellow chem- 
ists, but said it would not be 
necessary to accept their assistance. 
On looking into the matter, he had 
learned the War Department al- 
ready had a chemist! 

Authentic or not, the story is true 
in essence. If Secretary Baker did 
make any such remark in 1916, he 
was only slightly behind the times. 
For 50 years ago, neither the U.S. 
Government nor industry was em- 
ploying more than a handful of 
trained chemists. In 1902 there was 
virtually no such profession as 
chemical engineering. Today there 
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is an acute shortage of chemical 
engineers in spite of the fact that 
more than 15,000 have been trained 
in the past five years. In short, the 
growth of the chemical profession 
has been one of the most amazing 
phenomena of our lifetime. 

It takes no crystal ball to fore- 
cast that this Chemical Revolution 
will profoundly affect the balance 
of our century. One of the few 
certainties of the future seems to 
be that vastly more U/S. citizens 
will be trained, in 2001 A.D., as 
chemists and chemical engineers. 
For in the past 100 years, chemists 
in all countries—and particularly 
the United States—have been infil- 
trating into all sorts of positions, in 
scientific and industrial life. I pre- 
dict, first of all, that this will con- 
tinue, and in the year 2001 that 
the American chemist will be a key 
figure in an urban mechanized so- 


ciety dependent for its very life on 
the careful control and manage- 
ment of many chemical reactions. 

But let me look into my crystal 
ball—a plastic one, as befits a 


chemical age—and attempt to 
glimpse the outlines of the balance 
of the 20th century. In so doing, I 
wrap the mantle of the famous 
Robert Boyle around me—for he 
was the original skeptical chemist. 
He was skeptical of the extravagant 
claims made by the alchemists, you 
may remember, and so I shall fol- 
low in his footsteps by questioning 
the prophecies made by some of 
our modern alchemists, the atomic 
physicists. 

I see: 

Neither an atomic holocaust, nor 
the golden abundance of an atomic 
age. On the contrary, I see troubled 
humanity trying by one political 


device after another to find a way 
out of the atomic age. By 1999, this 
seems to have been accomplished, 
but neither through the triumph of 
totalitarianism, nor by the advent 
of world government. 

Unless my prophecy is canceled 
by some huge error, the next 50 
years should prove that human na- 
ture is remarkably tough, durable 
and unyielding. Neither the forces 
of good nor evil will triumph to the 
extent prophesied by writers in the 
past few years. 

The year 1984, for example, does 
not glare with menace in my crys- 
tal ball. Men and women continue 
to live unregimented in many far 
corners of the globe. Paris, Berlin, 
London, New York, Moscow, stand 
physically undamaged by any en- 
emy action since World War II. 
They still speak for many diverse 
national outlooks though political 
and military lineups have shifted 
first one way, then another, since 
1951. The Marx-Lenin dogmas are 
still gospel to people in many vast 
areas, but so too, in others, are 
the watchwords of the French and 
American revolutions— Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. Time and local 
conditions have greatly modified 
the operating philosophies of both. 
(As for the implications of that as- 
tonishing phenomenon taking place 
in the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury—the awakening of the Far 
East—they cannot even be plumbed 
by a mid-century audience of 
Westerners. ) 

The fine structure of the future 
cannot be seen in my plastic ball, 
I must confess. The new discov- 
eries, theories, the minor revolu- 
tions in physics and inorganic 
chemistry are hazy. As for the 
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major revolutions in biochemistry 
which by 1985 has replaced what 
was once called “biology,” I need 
only allude in passing. 

The era of liquid fossil fuels 
(such as gasoline) is waning by 
1999 and worry about our future 
supplies of coal is acute. For rea- 
sons I will explain later, atomic 
energy has not proved the most 
expedient way for lengthening the 
period in which man can tap the 
sources of energy (like coal and oil) 
stored in the earth’s crust. 

Solar energy, on the other hand, 
is now the predominant source of 
industrial power. Practical use of 
this inexhaustible source of energy, 
coupled with radical changes in the 
way food is produced has drasti- 
cally affected the economic and 
political relations of nations. 

With this cheap solar power, for 
example, fresh water can at last be 
economically produced from sea 
water. This historic event took 
place about 1985, and more than 
one desert, fringing a sea coast, 
thereafter became a garden spot. 
Incredible? You must understand 
that my apparatus for probing the 
future works on a special principle. 
I feed it certain ideas which may 
well lead to revolutionary innova- 
tions—at least in theory—but are 
now regarded as impossible. 

It is interesting that no one has 
publicized the fact that—in theory, 
at least—the energy required to 
distill fresh water from the ocean 
is extremely low. For example, just 
one gallon of gasoline provides on 
combustion somewhat more energy 
than that (theoretically) required 
to distill 9,000 gallons of fresh 
water from the ocean. 

But let us return to probing the 


future of agriculture. By 1999, new 
techniques have made the world 
food situation quite different from 
that of 50 years before. The world 
of the 2ist century seems to have 
found an answer to the problem 
of over-population through these 
changes, coupled with discoveries 
about the relation of diet to the 
birth rate. Nations which once 
were considered overcrowded and 
underfed enjoy rapidly rising stand- 
ards of living. 

This forecast may seem clear evi- 
dence that my plastic crystal ball is 
cracked. But listen in to what peo- 
ple are saying at the dawn of the 
century. They date the changed, 
more optimistic attitude toward 
population back to 1951, when 
Prime Minister Nehru advocated 
that birth control clinics be set up 
in India; and to 1961, when the 
biochemists made cheap and harm- 
less anti-fertility components avail- 
able, which could be added to the 
diet as one saw fit. 

As decades went by, the attitude 
of the world’s religious leaders, they 
say, altered completely on this sub- 
ject, without any diminution of 
religious feeling. 

As for fuels: I find the chemist 
not only producing liquid fuels 
from carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen, but all sorts of chemicals. I 
note in passing that by 1999 the 
beverage industry is based entirely 
on synthetic ethyl alcohol. Carbo- 
hydrates are no longer used in the 
manufacture of beer or wine or 
distilled spirits. 

The problem of conserving what 
fossil fuels are still left, is now 
closely linked to the problem of 
producing carbon monoxide eco- 
nomically. The underground gassi- 
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fication of coal, the conversion of 
cheap plant crops into process gas, 
are just two ways which have been 
evolved for supplying the chemical 
factories of each nation with enough 
raw materials. The so-called “ex- 
tractive” industries—coal mining, 
etc.—are transformed into chem- 
ical industries, completing a revo- 
lution which began in the United 
States after World War I when 
chemical engineers entered the pe- 
troleum industry. 

But just how did the big indus- 
trial nations of the world avoid de- 
industrializing each other by atom 
bombs? Only by the narrowest of 
margins; only because time and 


time again, when one side or the 
other was about to take the plunge 
in the period of fierce rearmament 
which preceded the Great Settle- 
ment with Russia, the expert mili- 
tary advisers couldn’t guarantee 


100 per cent success. 

The big turning point, of course, 
was in 1950, the year when collec- 
tive security became a reality. For 
once the free world made up its 
mind to meet each type of military 
threat from the Soviet Union with 
a defense against that threat, and 
no longer relied on the magic of 
atomic bombs, from that moment 
on, hopes for eventual disarma- 
ment revived. 

By the mid 1950s, I see balanced 
forces once again at the disposal of 
the Atlantic Treaty Nations. Mos- 
cow recognizes there can be no easy 
march to Channel ports. To be 
sure, for 10 years or more after the 
mid-50’s, a series of battles had 
broken out in various parts of the 
globe and nearly set off World 
War III. People both in the U:S. 


and Russia had grown somewhat 
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used to living in the shadow of the 
20th century volcano, the atomic 
bomb. But after years of living with 
this fear and anxiety, and with the 
economic power of the free world 
now backed up by some political 
stability, the time had clearly ar- 
rived to figure some way out of the 
atomic age. 

So I find in the 1960’s a time 
when some first, positive steps are 
taken away from war. Fifteen or 
20 years after the first atomic bomb 
was dropped, a sober reckoning of 
the debits and credits of atomic 
fission had led people to decide the 
candle wasn’t worth the game. 

Just disposing of the radioactive 
and dangerous waste products 
alone, which accompany atomic re- 
actions, had presented giant-size 
problems, which had to be lived 
with for generations. It took huge 
amounts of capital to build atomic 
power plants. But quite apart from 
these technical problems was the 
fact that military use of atomic en- 
ergy proved inimical to the very 
nations who controlled the weap- 
ons. A self-denying law only seemed 
common sense. Once the illusion 
of “prosperity-for-all, through the 
splitting of the atom,” vanished 
from people’s minds, the air began 
to clear. The real dividends from 
the great scientific discoveries of 
the 40’s proved to be the introduc- 
tion of powerful new tools of in- 
vestigation, in both pure and ap- 
plied fields of chemistry. The suc- 
cess of such a vast, technical under- 
taking as making atomic weapons 
had blazed the way for other rad- 
ical scientific departures. In the 
1980’s, the rapid progress in using 
solar energy can be seen as the 
direct consequence of atomic 
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energy development in the 40’s. 

So much for prophecy. Now let 
me come down to earth. The world 
of science has passed through a 
shattering experience in the past 10 
years. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of man-years of scientific and 
technical genius have been spent on 
improving instruments of war. And 
now once again the process is ac- 
celerating. The hopes for a decreas- 
ing emphasis on military force, born 
in 1945, have proved illusory. The 
free world is once more threatened 
by totalitarian aggression. We now 
realize that in this century at least 
{ree men can protect themselves 
against disaster only by facing 
realistically the possibilities of 
war. Peace cannot be achieved 
through magic, either physical or 
political. 

We have invented machines to 
do much of the labor once per- 
formed by slaves or serfs, but there 
is no mechanical or scientific sub- 
stitute for those personal qualities 
, on which our liberties are based. If 
need be, ideas must be fought for. 
Frontiers must be protected against 
invasion by human beings ready to 
die if necessary. 

When World War II ended we 
believed in miracles—some in the 


miracles of science that would pro- 
tect us militarily with a minimum 
of inconvenience, without blood or 
tears—others believed in interna- 
tional miracles which have not 
come to pass. 

It is so easy to be defeatist about 
the prospects for peace and free- 
dom and to forecast the future only 
in terms of a global war. Yet to 
my mind the prospects are far more 
hopeful than they were in 1949. 
Paradoxically the steps now being 
taken toward vigorous rearmament 
are not steps toward war but down 
the road toward peace. The peo- 
ples of the free world have been 
awakened from their dreams of an 
easy peace, they have faced up to 
the realities of the mid-20th cen- 
tury. Before long they will be 
armed and ready. When that day 
comes the fear of Communist ag- 
gression will cease to haunt Western 
Europe. When that day comes, 
one can begin to talk about a real 
settlement of the international sit- 
uation. Ideas that must now be 
regarded as Utopian will once again 
have vitality and meaning; the ter- 
ror of modern weapons may slowly 
vanish from the skies. as 


This article was adapted from an address by 
Dr. Conant before the American Chemical Society, 
September 5, 1951, in New York City. 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


@ A MAN WANDERING aimlessly along the New Jersey shore came upon a 
milk bottle that had been washed up on the beach. Much to his excitement, 
he found a piece of mysterious looking paper in the bottle. It contained 
writing, but the paper was so watersoaked as to make the lettering in- 
distinguishable. The man wasted no time in taking it to the local authori- 
ties, who could make nothing of the message. It was clearly a case for the 
F.B.1. No time was wasted by the Department of Justice men in trying to 
decipher the scrawl. Various tests were made and acids applied. At last, 
with the aid of modern science’s newest procedures, a terse message was 


deciphered. 


The message read: “2 quarts milk, no cream.” 
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HOPE KILGALLEN 


MURRAY 


Best Wits’ Best Wit 


@ To ROUND off Paceant’s collection 
of “The Best of Everything in 1951,” it 
seemed fitting to include, wherever 
space permitted, a collection of some 
of the best anecdotes and witticisms 
which made people laugh during the 
year. To assist us, we called on a dis- 
tinguished group of funny people to 
participate as Paceant’s Panel on 
Humor for 1951: 


Bob Hope, currently starring week- 
ly on radio and every four weeks on 
television for NBC. 

Dorothy Kilgallen, King Features 
columnist and CBS television star. 

Groucho Marx, who also has his 
own radio and TV shows for NBC. 


Ken Murray, producer and star of 
the CBS television variety show. 

Herb Shriner, grassroots humorist 
who now stars on a new television 
series for ABC. 

Earl Wilson, author and self-styled 
“saloon editor” for the Post-Hall Syn- 
dicate. 

Ed Wynn, “The Perfect Fool,” one 
of the rotating comedians on NBC- 
TV’s All-Star Revue. 

Seaman Jacobs, Paceant’s own filler 
editor and one of the country’s top 
comedy writers. 


A sample of their selections appears 
here; for dozens of others, see dozens 
of other spots in this issue. 


@ A MAN souGHT medical aid because he had a ringing in his ears. A 
specialist was flown from across the country. He recommended the removal 
of his tonsils. 

The operation resulted in no improvement, so the patient flew to a 
famous clinic in the midwest. There, he was advised to have all his teeth 
removed. This was done, but the ringing in his ears was just as pronounced. 

In desperation, he went to Europe and visited a famous surgeon in 
Vienna. The doctor examined the patient for three days and then told 
him, “There is nothing I can do. You have but six months to live.” 

The doomed man shrugged and decided to make the most of it. He re- 
turned home, bought a flashy car, hired a liveried chauffeur, had the best 
tailor in town make him a dozen suits, and decided even his shirts would 
be made to order. 


“Okay,” said the shirtmaker, “let's get your measurement. Hmmm. 34 
sleeve, 16 collar—” 





SHRINER 


“Fifteen,” the man said. 

“Sixteen collar,” the shirtmaker repeated, measuring again. 

“But I've always worn a 15 collar,” insisted the man. 

“Listen,” the shirtmaker said, “I’m warning you. If you don’t take a 16 
collar, you’re gonna have a ringing in your ears!” 


@ A woMAN of cynical Missouri stock, was complaining about the effective- 
ness of her hearing aid. 

“Why not get a new one?” her son loudly inquired into her device. 

“The kind I'd want,” she said, “would cost $200.” 

“Well, why not get it?” 

“No,” she replied wistfully, “not for $200. There isn’t that much worth 
hearing.” 


@ THE story Is TOLD of a warrior of ancient Rome. He was called off to war 
and, fearing for the safety of his beautiful young wife, locked her in armor. 
Then he summoned his best friend and handed him the key. 

“My friend,” he said, “if I do not return in six months, use the key. To 
you, and only to you, do I entrust it.” 

Then he galloped off to battle. 

He had travelled less than 10 miles when he noticed a cloud of dust 
approaching. It was his friend, who galloped up excitedly. 

“Stop!” he cried. “You gave me the wrong key!” 


@ A MILLIONAIRE INVITED his three sons and their wives to a Sunday din- 
ner. As they sat down at the table, he explained his reason for bringing 
them all together. 

“I am not young any more,” he said, “and yet I have not made out my 
will. Why? Because of my disappointment at not yet being made a grand- 
father.” 

He added that as a bonus, he would give $50,000 to the first grandchild. 
Then he bowed his head and asked the blessing. 

When he looked up, he found he was the only one left at the table. 


@ In Korea an American newspaperman watched a frail nun cleaning the 
gangrenous sores of wounded South Koreans. 

“I wouldn’t do that for a million dollars,” he said. 

Without pause in her work, the nun replied: “Neither would I.” 
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The Medal 
ol 


Honor 


® THESE ARE THE HEROES, the 
brave men who performed deeds 
on the field of battle that are in- 
credible even in the reading. In 
the latest war against aggression, 
these 31 have earned the highest 
award for courage our country can 
give—the Medal of Honor. 

These men chose to risk their 
own lives to save or protect those 
of their comrades. Their individual 
bravery, multiplied thousands of 
times, is the bravery of an entire 
army. 

Twenty-two of these Americans, 
from major general to private, gave 
their lives or are missing. Nine 
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STANLEY T. ADAMS 
NELSON V. BRITTIN 
MELVIN L. BROWN 
JOHN W. COLLIER 
HENRY A. COMMISKEY 
SAMUEL S$. COURSEN 
GORDON M. CRAIG 
WILLIAM F. DEAN 
REGINALD B. DESIDERIO 
CARL H. DODD 

DON C. FAITH, JR. 
MELVIN O. HANDRICH 
RAYMOND HARVEY 
FREDERICK F. HENRY 
THOMAS J. HUDNER, JR. 
EINAR H. INGMAN 
WILLIAM R. JECELIN 
LOREN R. KAUFMAN 
ERNEST R. KOUMA 
GEORGE D. LIBBY 
LEWIS L. MILLETT 
JOSEPH R. OUELLETTE 
JOHN A. PITTMAN 
MITCHELL RED CLOUD, JR. 
LOUIS J. SEBILLE 
LUTHER H. STORY 
WILLIAM THOMPSON 
CHARLES W. TURNER 
TRAVIS E. WATKINS 
RICHARD G. WILSON 
ROBERT H. YOUNG 


others lived through the experi- 
ence, although they had no reason 
for believing they would. 

This Paceant tribute is con- 
cerned with the lucky ones who 
lived, but is dedicated as well to 
the courageous ones who died. Here 
are the deeds of the nine who are 
alive to tell about them, if they 
cared to; here their brave actions 
are reported in the informal words 
of men who witnessed them, or in 
the formal words of the citation 
signed by the President. Their 
deeds are interpreted in pictures 
by artist Robert Frankenberg espe- 
cially for PAGEANT. 








CAPT. LEWIS L. MILLETT, South Dartmouth, Mass. 


One of Captain Millett’s platoon leaders, First Lt. Raimund Schulz, 
furnished this account: 

“Last February 7, Captain Millett ordered an advance on a hill 
which contained an undetermined number of enemy. Attacking across 
approximately 1,000 yards of open terrain, we advanced to about 75 
feet from the objective when we were halted by the enemy with strong 
automatic weapons fire. I saw Captain Millett when we were joined 
by the third platoon and the assault was continued. He was then 
bayoneting an enemy soldier. Shouting and yelling for the platoons to 
follow his example, he moved to another foxhole and bayoneted an- 
other enemy soldier. Spurred by this display, the men stormed the 
enemy position, bayoneting, shouting and yelling.” 

Another participant in the action, Sgt. First Class Donald E. Brock- 
meier, also tells of Captain Millett’s heroism: 

“He charged from position to position, killing the enemy and point- 
ing out enemy positions. He was continuously giving words of en- 
couragement to his men as he led them, always far out in front of 
them. At one time during the action he became involved in a fierce 
grenade fight and was wounded, but he charged the position and killed 
the enemy with his bayonet. He led his company as no company com- 
mander I have ever served under, and his courage has never been 
equalled.” 

CONTINUED 
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SGT. JOHN A. PITTMAN, Tallula, Miss. 


The citation for the Medal of Honor states: 

“Sergeant Pittman, 2nd Platoon, Company C, 23rd Infantry Regi- 
ment, distinguished himself by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty in action against the enemy near 
Kujong-dong, Korea, on November 26, 1950. He volunteered to lead 
his squad in a counterattack to regain commanding terrain lost in an 
earlier engagement. Moving aggressively forward in the face of in- 
tense artillery, mortar and small arms fire, he was wounded by 
mortar fragments. Disregarding his wounds, he continued to lead and 
direct his men in a bold advance against the hostile strongpoint. During 
this daring action, an enemy grenade was thrown in the midst of his 
squad endangering the lives of his comrades. Without hesitation, Ser- 
geant Pittman threw himself on the grenade and absorbed its burst 
with his body. When a medical aid man reached him, his first request 
was to be informed as to how many of his men were hurt. This intrepid 
and selfless act saved several of his men from death or serious injury 
and was an inspiration to the entire command. Sergeant Pittman’s 
extraordinary heroism reflects the highest credit upon himself and is in 
keeping with the esteemed traditions of the military service.” 








MASTER SGT. STANLEY T. ADAMS, Olathe, Kansas 


The citation reads in part: 

“Near Sesim-ni, Korea, on February 4, 1951, Sergeant Adams’ pla- 
toon, holding an outpost some 200 yards ahead of his company, came 
under a determined attack by an estimated 250 enemy troops. Intense 
small arms, machine gun and mortar fire from three sides pressed the 
platoon back against the main line of resistance. Observing approxi- 
mately 150 hostile troops silhouetted against the skyline advancing 
against his platoon, Sergeant Adams leaped to his feet, urged his men to 
fix bayonets, and he, with 13 members of his platoon, charged this 
hostile force with indomitable courage. Within 50 yards of the enemy 
Sergeant Adams was knocked to the ground when pierced in the leg 
by an enemy bullet. He jumped to his feet and, ignoring his wound, con- 
tinued on to close with the enemy. Shouting orders he charged the enemy 
positions and engaged them in hand-to-hand combat where man after 
man fell before his terrific onslaught with bayonet and rifle butt. After 
nearly an hour of vicious action Sergeant Adams and his comrades 
routed the fanatical foe, killing over 50 and forcing the remainder to 
withdraw. Upon receiving orders that his battalion was moving back 
he provided cover fire while his men withdrew.” 





LT. (j.g-) THOMAS J. HUDNER, R., USN, Fall River, Mass. 


Lieutenant Hudner, 27-year-old fighter pilot attached to the USS 
LEYTE, was taking part in a close support mission in the rugged country 
around the Chosin Reservoir on December 5, 1950, when the plane of a 
fellow airman, Ensign Jesse Leroy Brown, began trailing smoke and 
appeared to have been hit. An eye-witness to the attempted rescue, Lt. 
Comdr. Richard L. Cevoli, USN, of Greenwich, Connecticut, gave 
the following account: ; 

“No sooner had we got the word on the smoke than we spotted the 
plane going down. We saw him (Brown) set the plane down in a 
rough field about five miles beyond our friendly lines. He must have 
hit something in the field because the landing gear was up and the 
engine flew off the plane. I could tell the pilot was alive so I went off 
to call for a rescue helicopter and left Hudner and another pilot to 
destroy the downed plane as soon as the pilot was clear. While I was 
gone, I received word that Hudner had gone down to help him out.” 

According to other reports, Lieutenant Hudner began to circle the 
area after Commander Cevoli left, in an attempt to protect the injured 
pilot against hundreds of Chinese troops in the vicinity. Seeing 
Brown's plane on fire, Hudner unhesitatingly crash-landed his own 
plane and ran to the help of Ensign Brown. Finding that he could 
not open the canopy of the burning aircraft, Lieutenant Hudner packed 
the fuselage of the slowly burning plane with snow to keep the 
flames away from Ensign Brown. 

Lieutenant Hudner was soon joined by Marine helicopter pilot Lt. 
Charles Ward who arrived with fire axes and rescue equipment. Both 
were in constant danger of attack. However, Ensigg Brown could not 
be extricated from the plane and his death came shortly afterwards. 
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FIRST LT. HENRY A. COMMISKEY, USMC, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


On September 20, 1950, after participating in the Inchon landing, 
Lieutenant Commiskey was leading his platoon toward Seoul. About 
5 P.M., the Marines were advancing toward the end of a cigar-shaped 
ridge when they were hit by intense enemy fire. 

Realizing his platoon would “get in trouble” if all the men advanced, 
Lieutenant Commiskey took a party of 10 with him around to one side 
of the defended crest, where a hollow offered protection from direct 
fire. Some 50 yards away, near the top of the hill, was an enemy 
machine gun position. 

“I just said to my men, ‘okay, you cover me,” related Lieutenant 
Commiskey, “and I went after ’em.” 

He ran toward the position armed only with his .45 caliber pistol. 
About 20 feet from the emplacement, Lieutenant Commiskey tripped 
and fell, just as a North Korean opened up with a “burp” gun. A 
volley of slugs flew over his head. When he jumped to his feet again, 
the North Korean had started to turn away, as if trying to adjust 
a jammed mechanism. Lieutenant Commiskey leaped into ‘the em- 
placement and shot him and three others in the machine gun nest. 

Out of ammunition, he grappled with the one remaining enemy in 
the position until his runner could toss him a carbine. Lieutenant Com- 
miskey killed the fifth with the carbine, tossed it back to the runner, 
loaded his pistol, and charged a second enemy emplacement a short 
distance away. He leaped into the foxhole and shot two other North 
Koreans there. 

By this time the 10 men Lieutenant Commiskey had brought with 
him had begun to move forward. The group proceeded along the 
“razorback” crest of the hill, knocking out remaining enemy positions 
until the hill was finally secured. 

CONTINUED 
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FIRST LT. CARL H. DODD, Kenvir, Ky. 


The action which won the Medal of Honor for Lieutenant Dodd was 
described by Sgt. Stanley Jones: 

“As we started up the first ridge of Hill 256, the gooks started throw- 
ing grenades and they began firing from positions that we didn’t know 
were there. I told the squad to take cover and return the fire. Lieutenant 
Dodd said, “Take cover, hell! Use marching fire and follow me.’ 
So we spread out and used marching fire and followed the lieutenant. 
Grenades were landing all around us and Lieutenant Dodd was throw- 
ing grenades back at them and shouting for us to come on. We were 
not going too fast at the time because there were some pill boxes in 
front of us and automatic fire seemed to be coming out of all of them. 
We got up on the side of some of the pill boxes and threw grenades in 
them. Some of the gooks tried to run and we stuck our bayonets in 
them because we were too close to shoot. 

“In all, we knocked out seven machine guns but the gooks had 
some more on top of the hill and they began to pin us down. We could 
hear some more automatic weapons and could hear a mortar going 
off but we could not see them. Lieutenant Dodd ran up and threw 
some grenades and we didn’t hear the mortar anymore. We were about 
150 or 200 yards from the top, but that was as far as we got because 
it was then dark and the gooks had increased their fire. Also, they 
were throwing grenades down on us by the dozens. We stayed where 
we were and fired all night because they were trying to come down 
on us. At daylight the next morning Lieutenant Dodd took the first 
platoon and moved on up and took the rest of the hill.” 











CAPT. RAYMOND HARVEY, Pasadena, Calif. 


First Lt. Edmund E. Balmforth of Medford, Massachusetts, described 
Captain Harvey’s actions this way: 

“On the morning of March 9 Company C was given the mission of 
filling a gap in the line, and knocking out enemy positions which were 
bringing fire to bear on Company A from positions in the gap. Captain 
Harvey and myself were moving forward with the third platoon when we 
reached a position approaching the crest of the ridge. Covered by fire 
from the third platoon, he led the first platoon close to the enemy posi- 
tions. When heavy enemy fire from the first machine gun emplacement 
forced the platoon to halt, two men in the platoon attempted to destroy 
the position. Both men were wounded. Captain Harvey then advanced 
close to the position, exposing himself to a hail of enemy machine gun 
and automatic weapons fire. He threw grenades into the machine 
gun emplacement, killing all the enemy. He continued to the edge of 
the next machine gun position. There he sprayed the enemy with 
carbine fire, killing all of them. 

“Then he moved the first platoon forward. Upon reaching the top 
of the ridge several well entrenched enemy positions on the otber side 
prevented their further advance. Captain Harvey then moved down the 
slope, firing his carbine at the closest enemy position and knocking 
it out. He continued to a foxhole in which five of the enemy were 
under log cover. Firing at them with his carbine he advanced close 
to the position where he threw grenades into the position and killed all 
five of the enemy. As he turned around and called for Lieutenant Rogers 
(First Lt. Richard C. Rogers), he was hit in the Iung by enemy fire. 
Lieutenant Rogers dragged him back to the ridge, where he called for 
me. I attempted to evacuate him. However, he refused to go but 
continued to give me instructions in directing the neutralizing of the 
remaining enemy positions. When he was satisfied that these positions 
could be taken he allowed me to have him evacuated.” 








SGT. EINAR H. INGMAN, Tomahawk, Wis. 


One of the soldiers who was with Sergeant Ingman, Cpl. Henry G. 
Vecchione, Youngstown, Ohio, furnished this account: 

“In the midafternoon of February 26, Company E was engaged in an 
attack on a high ridge just south of Maltari, Korea. The enemy held 
his fire until my platoon was close to the crest, then opened up with 
intense automatic fire. My squad leader was wounded and the squad 
leader of the squad adjoining us was killed. Both squads became dis- 
organized and were taking heavy casualties. Sergeant Ingman immedi- 
ately took command of both squads and organized them into one. He 
assigned us individual targets and field of fire, then ran alone out to the 
front of us and urged us to advance. We tried, but two machine gun 
positions to our front held us down. Sergeant Ingman saw the nearer of 
these two guns and charged alone full into the face of it until he was 
close enough to throw a grenade into the position. As quickly as the gre- 
nade exploded, he followed up and finished cleaning them out by firing 
into the hole. 

“He then called on us to advance again, but another machine gun 50 
yards to the right caught us in heavy fire. Sergeant Ingman again stormed 
this position alone. Halfway to it, he was wounded by a grenade thrown 
by one of the enemy. He nonetheless continued. The enemy then swung 
the machine gun around and fired a burst that severely wounded him 
again in the neck and head. Though this burst knocked him down, he 
arose instantly to continue the assault on the enemy position. There he 
killed the machine gun crew with his rifle and then succumbed to un- 
consciousness from his wounds,” 
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MASTER SGT. ERNEST R. KOUMA, Dwight, Neb. 


The Medal of Honor citation says: 

“Sergeant Kouma, a tank commander in Company A, 72nd Tank 
Battalion, was engaged in supporting infantry elements on the Naktong 
River front. Near midnight on August 31 a hostile force estimated at 500 
crossed the river and launched a fierce attack against the infantry posi- 
tions inflicting heavy casualties. The enemy assault overran two tanks, 
destroyed one and forced another to withdraw. Suddenly Sergeant 
Kouma discovered that his tank was the only obstacle in the path of the 
hostile onslaught. Holding his ground he gave fire orders to his crew 
and remained in position throughout the night fighting off repeated 
enemy attacks. 

During one fierce assault the enemy surrounded his tank and he 
leaped from the armored turret exposing himself to a hail of hostile 
fire, manned the .50 caliber machine gun mounted on the rear deck 
and delivered point-blank fire into the fanatical foe. His machine gun 
emptied, he fired his pistol and threw grenades to keep the enemy 
from his tank. After more than nine hours of constant combat and 
close-in fighting, he withdrew his vehicle to friendly lines. During the 
withdrawal through eight miles of hostile territory, Sergeant Kouma 
continued to inflict casualties upon the enemy and exhausted his am- 
munition in destroying three hostile machine gun positions. During this 
action Sergeant Kouma killed an estimated 250 enemy soldiers. His 
magnificent stand allowed the infantry sufficient time to re-establish 
defensive positions.” ca 
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She Gets Most 
Joy from Cooking 


BY JAY KAYE 


And Irma Rombauer is sharing her joy with millions of housewives 


S “psHAW, IT WILL only take a 
year. I can stand anything for a 
year,” said recipe merchant Irma 
S. Rombauer—a peppery, almost 
inexhaustible little lady of 74— 
when she began to scrape together 
enough recipes for her first cook- 
book. But Mrs. Rombauer, a cook 
who knows her sauteed onions, has 
stayed with the staggering job for 
20 years, has written four more 
books—the latest a two-pound, 
1,011-page volume—and from Pas- 
saic to Fairbanks she has kept 
experiment-minded wives making 
determined efforts at homemade 
breads, broths and brownies. She 
has inspired a sort of national cult 
to whom Irma Rombauer—a busy 
housewife and clubwoman who was 
52 before the idea of writing even 
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entered her mind—has ceased to 
be a person and has become a syn- 
onym for the best in cooking. 
Since The Joy of Cooking—a 
manual that stands out from other 
cookbooks like a glistening grape in 
a flavorless aspic—first appeared, 
it has paid off like a cash register. 
Reprinted 44 times, it has sold 
nearly a million and a half copies, 
it is currently racking up better than 
15,000 sales a month, and it has 
pushed Mrs. Rombauer to the top 
of a fiercely competitive profession. 
Public libraries have long since 
bowed to stove-happy purloiners 
who steal copies of the book from 
the stacks almost as quickly as they 
are put out and school boards all 
over the country have adopted the 
book as a sort of textbook for their 





classes in domestic science. Mrs. 
Rombauer’s fan mail averages some 
300 letters a week, and tidy, se- 
curely-wrapped bundles of cookies, 
homemade bread, truffles and even 
paraffin-sealed jars of gravy arrive 
at her door almost daily along with 
notes from worried cooks who beg 
her to taste their wares and tell 
them where they missed the boat. 

Alert manufacturers, aware that 
her name is cutting a wide swath 
among housewives, await permis- 
sion to tack her authoritative name 
to such domestic wares as pots, 
pans, knives and mixing bowls. 
And, though there are but Ameri- 
can and English editions at present, 
bids have been arriving for publica- 
tion rights in such countries as 
France, Sweden, Italy and Dutch 
Guiana. 

An unknowing book-buyer in one 


of the largest department stores in 
the Middle West, thinking it would 
be a difficult item to unload, or- 


dered exactly four copies. Six 
months later, red-faced and un- 
communicative on the subject, she 
was to see her department sell over 
400 copies in a single week. A group 
of grateful homemakers in Omaha 
banded together and sent Mrs. 
Rombauer—who, incidentally, 
learned to cook simply by cooking 
—a gold-plated eggbeater, glowing- 
ly inscribed, as a token of their 
culinary appreciation. One eloping 
bride, the day of her wedding, tele- 
graphed her family: AM MARRIED. 
ORDER ANNOUNCEMENTS. SEND ME 
ROMBAUER COOKBOOK. One clear- 
eyed young man gazed fondly at 
Mrs. Rombauer and announced, 
“At last I can eat spinach” and 
still another, a ruddy, good-looking 
groom-to-be, after hours of delib- 


eration, chose hers as the book to 
inscribe to his fiancee. “Please read 
this carefully,” were his tender 
words on the fly leaf, “for my life is 
in your hands!” 

All these tributes, to say nothing 
of the revenue they bring in, cause 
America’s arbiter of good cooking 
no little satisfaction. At an age 
when most ladies retire to criticize 
the new generation while remi- 
niscing on their own past triumphs, 
Irma Rombauer is raking in almost 
$50,000 a year, turning down offers 
to make even more via endorse- 
ments, radio and television pro- 
grams and magazine articles, and 
has successfully eliminated all seri- 
ous competition merely by preach- 
ing what she practices; namely, the 
art of putting on the table a good 
and inexpensive meal that gets by 
on its own merits rather than on 
the rather deceptive blandishments 
of exotic sauces and dressings. 

In her book, for instance, there 
are the ingredients that go to make 
up her often-described favorite din- 
ner: buttermilk biscuits so hot you 
can’t pick them up, with butter 
slathered on their delicate insides; 
mashed potatoes that have been 
hand-beaten with cream and but- 
ter until they are fluffier than 
clouds; baby chicken fried to crisp 
brownness; and, to finish off, her 
grandmother’s recipe for Sour 
Cream Apple Cake, rich with cin- 
namon, butter and shredded al- 
monds, and with gobs of whipped 
cream flavored with vanilla on top. 

Although she is a first class busi- 
nesswoman and a thorough-going 
professional, Mrs. Rombauer, by 
her own admission, has kept an 
amateur attitude toward cooking. 
She frankly pities women who be- 
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come slaves to their stoves. “I am 
only a cook incidentally,” she says. 

She admits, too, that cooking 
takes time, trouble and money but 
by her friendly, humorous com- 
ments sprinkled unexpectedly 
throughout the blue-and-white 
jacketed book she always manages 
to make it seem like fun. The very 
fact that she is self-taught gives her 
the common touch, creating the il- 
lusion that all the good things she 
has learned to make, her readers 
can make, too. 

No purist, Mrs. Rombauer re- 
spects canned soup as a “boon to 
any housekeeper . . . because it 


tastes good, because it is easy to 
keep on hand and because it is so 
easy to prepare.” 

“I am always more concerned,” 
she confesses, “with making a low- 
ly frankfurter or a tired old piece 
of ham seem interesting than in 


doing something with truffles.” 

Most women agree with her. 
Once, as- a visting lecturer, she 
spoke to a women’s club group in 
Dallas, Texas—40 or 50 of the 
town’s top-flight hostesses smartly 
turned out in silks and satins and 
bird of paradise feathers. 

“The building was so sophisti- 
cated in its appointments and the 
women so gorgeous in their finer- 
ies,” she recalls, “I felt I should 
talk about passion-flower fritters or 
something no less exotic.” 

After a few minutes of talking, 
Mrs. Rombauer sensed that her 
audience was bored. She stopped, 
pointed to one listener and asked 
what she wanted to hear about. 

“Gravy!” cried the woman with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. Mrs. R. 
and the club women of Dallas got 
along fine. 
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Irma S. Rombauer, this cham- 
pion for the millions who can not 
tell Chicken Marengo from Es- 
calope de Foie Gras Talleyrand, is 
a benign-looking woman with 
crinkles about the corners of her 
rascally brown eyes, a carefully- 
coiffed, .snow-white pompadour, a 
dazzling complexion, a smile which, 
for the want of a better word, 
biographers are apt to call sweet, 
and a deceptive stamina which 
belies her 74 years and is the envy 
of her friends and associates. 

Lest she miss a new recipe, an 
innovation in her field or an oppor- 
tunity, Mrs. Rombauer scans five 
newspapers daily, reads cooking 
magazines and technical papers 
tirelessly, greets friends by saying: 
“What do you know?” They have 
long since learned that this means: 
“Do you know any new develop- 
ments affecting my business?’’ 
Wherever her friends travel, she 
expects them to send her constant 
memos on anything new and par- 
ticularly good that they have eaten. 

Mrs. Rombauer spends a large 
part of her mornings answering the 
volumes of mail that is addressed to 
her. (“If people take the time to 
write to me, the least I can do is 
give them the courtesy of a reply.” ) 
She answers questions ranging from 
how to freeze mangoes to “what is 
that black thing that comes with a 
chicken besides the liver and what 
do you do with it?” 

A man in Seattle wrote that 
“whenever any cooking crisis seems 
imminent, my wife reaches for 
‘Irma’ as your volume is now affec- 
tionately called. ‘Irma’ never lets 
us down.” “In looking over our 
bookshelf,” reported a hardwork- 
ing father of six in Peoria, “I find 
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now the family Bible, a Concord- 
ance, Shakespeare in one volume, a 
copy of the Farmer’s Almanac and 
your ‘Joy of Cooking.’ I have a sus- 
picion that the last gets a more in- 
terested perusal than the first.” 

And from far-off Liberia, on a 
perforated sheet of looseleaf note- 
book paper, came word from a 
group of struggling missionaries 
who have forsaken most of their 
pleasures. “Dear Irma,” it read. 
“We've been wanting to make your 
Pineapple Upside Down Cake for 
weeks. We've had plenty of pine- 
apples but no eggs. Last week, as 
if in answer to a prayer, a lone hen 
wandered into our camp, chose to 
stay for a while, and deposited a 
king-size egg in the outhouse every 
day for four successive days. P.S. 
Your recipe for Pineapple Upside 
Down Cake is wonderful!” 

Frequently, Mrs. Rombauer’s fol- 
lowers don’t bother to write her but 
simply look her up in the St. Louis 
telephone directory and put the 
question straight to her. An Ohio 
housewife, baffled, called long dis- 
tance a few weeks ago to ask what 
could be done with some snails that 
her husband had brought home. 

Although, in her personal life, 
she tries hard to separate herself 
from her best-selling book, Mrs. 
Rombauer answers all such callers 
equably, making up the answers 
when she doesn’t have a _ ready- 
made one to fit the occasion. Years 
ago, when she was a great deal 
newer at the game, she went to a 
dietician of considerable reputation 
to find out about a particularly 
knotty problem in healthful cook- 
ing. The expert, not recognizing his 
customer, went to his bookshelf and 
took down her book. Since then, 


she has fended for herself. 

Irma von Starkloff Rombauer 
was born in St. Louis into a well- 
to-do family in 1877. Her German- 
born father was a physician with a 
prosperous practice; her German- 
born mother the daughter of a 
prominent barrister. She spent most 
of her teens in Europe while her 
father, who practiced medicine un- 
til he was 84 years of age, served 
as an American consul in Bremen. 
Privately tutored, she studied the 
social graces—music and painting 

and she learned to speak French 
and German fluently. 

When Irma was 18, the von 
Starkloffs returned to St. Louis. 
She entered classes at the St. Louis 
Art Institute and then, three years 
later, she married Edgar R. Rom- 
bauer, a young lawyer with promis- 
ing career and very little money. 
Because of her newly-straitened cir- 
cumstances, she learned to cook. 
(“It was that or beef and potatoes 
every day in the week.” ) The chil- 
dren, Edgar, Jr., and Marion, fol- 
lowed. So did the kind of life 
typical at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Both she and her husband 


“were called upon to entertain a 


great deal. With growing prosper- 
ity came a desire to be of use out- 
side the home. She became actively 
engaged in civic interests—the sym- 
phony, the art museum and various 
clubs and societies—and there were 
more trips abroad, this time with 
her own little brood. Summers 
were spent in a cottage they rented 
in Michigan where Irma Rom- 
bauer’s reputation as a hostess con- 
tinued to grow. Back in St. Louis, 
she gave the other hostesses a fairly 
rough time and it was soon appar- 
ent to most of them that she knew 
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her way around a stove better than 
they did. They came to know her 
as a hostess and cook who could 
make the most ordinary ingredients 
into meals for an epicurean’s taste. 

As a writer she got off to a late 
start. Fifty-two years old and a 
widow when she wrote her first 
cookbook, she began in a small way 
when she made up a list of recipes 
for her children who were about to 
be married. “I realized,” says Mrs. 
Rombauer, “they didn’t know how 
to poach an egg.” Friends and ac- 
quaintances who read the book de- 
cided that they, too, wanted a copy 
and prevailed upon her to have it 
printed. Fast to recognize its possi- 
bilities, she went to work, finished 
it in 1931 and paid to have it pub- 
lished. It sold 3,000 copies. News of 
her success traveled rapidly and 
publication bids came to her by the 
handful but Mrs. Rombauer had 
other ideas. She had decided to re- 
write and enlarge The Joy of Cook- 
ing before she turned it over to a 
publisher. 

“I wanted my recipes to appear 
in new clothing,” she said. 

The new clothing turned out to 
be a new step-by-step method— 
eliminating the old-fashioned list at 
the top of the recipe—and listing 
the ingredients as the mixing proc- 
ess goes along. The first edition of 
the revised Joy of Cooking, pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill, was printed 
in the spring of 1936. It sold at a 
fair-to-middlin’ clip until 1943 
when it was revised and combined 
with Streamlined Cooking, a book 
Mrs. Rombauer published in 1939. 
What Mrs. Rombauer lacked in 
professional reputation she made 
up in timing and personality. Tim- 
ing because the immensely popular 
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1943 edition was issued just as the 
household help of America was tak- 
ing up posts in war plants, when 
not only servants were scarce but 
butter and meat also, and when 
war brides, improvising domestic 
establishments, were frantically 
wondering how to boil water. 
While manufacturers of canned 
foods and other short cuts were 
harping on the drudgery of meal- 
getting and how their own particu- 
lar wares eased culinary toils, Mrs. 
Rombauer ignored them complete- 
ly and spoke assuredly, even on the 
cover of her book, about the joys 
of cooking for yourself. That un- 
locked the gates and her book sold 
copies as fast, if not faster than the 
publishers could ship them out. 

Realizing that the end of World 
War II had brought about new 
ways of life—less restrictions, pres- 
sure cooking, more frozen foods, 
etc.,—Bobbs-Merrill agreed with 
Mrs. Rombauer that The Joy of 
Cooking needed correcting. So early 
in 1949, she put in a telephone call 
to her daughter, Marion Rombauer 
Becker, a thoroughly competent 
who had 
helped try out the recipes for her 
mother’s books almost from the 
beginning. She agreed to work with 
her mother on the new book. Thus, 
in the spring of 1950, Mrs. Rom- 
bauer holed in at her tiny country 
place in Pevely, just outside of St. 
Louis, and Marion retired to her 
study in Cincinnati to begin a 500- 
mile air-mail-and-telephone colla- 
boration that eventually resulted in 
The New Joy of Cooking, published 
in July of 1951. It has sold nearly 
200,000 copies, with paper already 
ordered for 100,000 more. 

Mrs. Rombauer—known to her 
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friends for some reason as Fra 
Rom—is a gentlewoman of the old 
school, and she likes the old ways 
best, but she is a businesswoman as 
well. With scarcely a sigh for the 
decorous past, she has made up her 
mind to march sturdily abreast of 
the times, and plays her new-found 
role wholeheartedly. She smokes 
feverishly, allows herself two old- 
fashioneds a day and would rather 
be caught dead than considered 
the type to hang over a kitchen 
stove with a recipe and a couple of 
pots. She disapproves of elderly 
women who allow themselves to 
look and act elderly and she re- 
joices that she can still chop an oc- 
casional tree, climb a hill or two 
without losing her breath. 

Although she takes a rather dys- 
peptic view of such modern-day de- 
velopments as prepared cake mixes, 
powdered foods and other substi- 
tutes, she would be miserable with- 
out such 20th. century conveniences 
as the electric stove, the electric 
oven and the electric blender, a 
contrivance to which she has de- 
voted an entire chapter in the re- 
vised edition of her book. 

There are times when Mrs. Rom- 
bauer’s curious prestige follows her 
even to her country “hideout”-—a 
tidily-kept one-room cottage in the 
foothills of the Ozarks—to which 
she escapes every so often for a few 
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days’ rest. One evening not so long 
ago, a group of young people from 
a nearby colony had organized a 
scavenger hunt—that daft pursuit 
in which the players are sent off in 
all directions with orders to bring 
back unlikely and difficult loot— 
and Mrs. Rombauer could hear 
them pounding down the stony 
road to her door with urgent pleas 
for her autograph, one of her kitch- 
en pots and a half dozen of her 
butterscotch brownies, long known 
to those acquainted with her work 
as one of her specialties. She gave 
them the tokens with the gracious- 
ness that carefully marks all of her 
dealings with her public. 
Sometimes she wishes, a little 
plaintively, that she were celebrated 
as an architect or a novelist rather 
than as a cooking expert, but she 
has no quarrel with the kind of 
fame the years have. brought her. 
When she thinks of cooking in its 
larger aspects, in fact, she becomes 
reverent. She says, sincerely and 
often, that the future of America 
is bright with promise; for no 
harm, no widening flame of revolu- 
tion can come to a land where mil- 
lions of people are forever intent 
upon the right amount of baking 
powder to use for sour milk biscuits, 
the proper consistency for gravies, 
or the judicious use of leftover 
foods. ae 





@ THE MOTORIST was experiencing difficulty in one of Los Angeles’ worst 
fogs. Driving along at a snail's pace, he finally was passed by another car 
and, with the other's tail light as guide, he picked up his speed. 

After some successful ‘tailing,’ the car in front came to a sudden halt and 
the car in back crashed into it. The driver of the rear car hopped out into 
the fog and dashed up to the other driver. 

“You darn fool!” he cried. “Why didn’t you put your hand out?” 

“What?” retorted the other. “In my own garage?” 





BRIGHTEST MOVIE PROSPECTS 





1 Howard Keel led list of ten best “Stars of Tomorrow.” His big boost came 
* as singing sharpshooter in “Annie Get Your Gun,” then “Show Boat” 


Up-and-Coming 


Attractions 


The men who sell movie tickets and rake in the shekels have 
an uncanny ability to pick stars. Here are their bets for 1952 
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Thelma Ritter, runner-up, latecomer to screen from radio and _ stage, 
started toward movie stardom with a role in “Miracle on 34th Street” 





@ If a Hollywood studio picked 
stars with the infallibility of the 
men who exhibit its movies—it’d 
have the industry in its pocket. 

So concludes Motion Picture 
Herald, after its 11th annual poll 


of theater owners. The man behind 
the girl behind the ticket window 
not only sees his screen, but appar- 
ently hears his customers. 
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Over half of the 100 prospects 
picked by exhibitors in the past 10 
years have hit top-star billing— 
though many quit the race. 

Here are their 1951 choices. 
Last year’s: Martin & Lewis, Wil- 
liam Holden, Arlene Dahl, Ruth 
Roman, Vera-Ellen, John Lund, 
William Lundigan, Dean Jagger, 
Joanne Dru, James Whitmore. 


CONTINUED 
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Shelley Winters bounced upward 4. Frank Lovejoy lurked on edge of mo- 
with role as a wayward waitress « vies until his “Home of the Brave” 


™ Debra Paget was born to the theater, 6 David Brian, a Roxy ticket-taker, 


J+ but got going with “Cry of the City” * rose up to role in “Flamingo Dust 
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Piper Laurie finished high school 
e in 1950, in month was in “Louisa” 


a 


Dale Robertson made 10 trips to 
9. Hollywood before he broke through 


8 


1 


A 
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Gene Nelson played bits until he hit 
* in “Daughter of Rosie O'Grady” 


Corinne Calvet, French import, 
* was acclaimed in “Rope of Sand” 
a6 
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The Case of the 
Curious Cop 


BY EDWARD D. RADIN 


The sheriff had a surprising suspect but the. clincher took time 


CRIME OF THE YEAR 


® tHe YEAR 1951 rang down the 
curtain on one of the most unusual 
crime stories of the past decade. In 
fact, it took most of the decade for 
the case to reach its conclusion—- 
eight years, three months and 12 
days to be exact. The story in many 
ways outdoes a Hollywood script. 
It pits friend against friend. The 
villain, and least likely suspect, 
scoffs at efforts to link him up 
with the crime. And the ending, 
when all but one have given up on 
the case, hinges on the dramatic ap- 
pearance of a surprise witness. 

The case came to the attention of 
police, as so many murders do, with 
the report of a missing person. 
Margaret Senteney, an attractive 
20-year-old brunette, had vanished 
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from the streets of the small coast 
town of Carpinteria, California. At 
8 p.m. on Friday, August 28, 1942, 
she left her home on Olive Avenue, 
her destination a large rambling 
house a scant quarter of a mile 
away. There she was to spend the 
night as a paid sleep-in companion 
to elderly and wealthy Mrs. John 
Sheppard. Her route led directly 
through the village on Highway 
101, past the high school, with a 
short cut through its playground 
ending at Mrs. Sheppard’s home. 
Her father conducted a search on 
his own when notified shortly after 
9 o'clock by Mrs. Sheppard that 
Margaret had failed to arrive. He 
found no trace of his daughter, 
and at midnight notified the 
sheriff’s office in nearby Santa Bar- 
bara. It was too late to organize a 
search, but an alarm was broadcast 





and prowl cars soon were moving 
along the highways looking for the 
tall, slender girl, wearing a gray 
coat, red dress, black shoes, and 
carrying a pouch purse. 

With Margaret still missing the 
following morning, Undersheriff 
John D. Ross took charge of the in- 
vestigation. A rugged six-footer, he 
was a career officer who hoped to 
follow in the footsteps of his father, 
who was celebrating his silver jubi- 
lee as sheriff of Santa Barbara 
County. The serious young man’s 
first step in that direction had been 
the California Highway Patrol. 


Later he switched to the Santa 
Barbara police force, and it was 
only after several years of varied 
experience that he accepted an ap- 
pointment on his father’s staff. He 
had taken one leave of absence in 
order to attend the FBI training 


school. Police work was the ruling 
passion of his life. 

In preparation for the day when 
he would become sheriff, he had 
been keeping a sharp eye out for 
likely prospects for his future staff. 
One of the men he was considering 
was Leonard M. Kirkes, a member 
of the Highway Patrol. College- 
trained, Kirkes lived with his wife 
and nine-year-old son in Carpin- 
teria where his father was Presby- 
terian minister. Kirkes and Ross 
had become fast friends from the 
day of their first meeting. 

As Kirkes lived in Carpinteria, 
the undersheriff thought immedi- 
ately of him when the trace began 
for the missing girl. At his request 
the Highway Patrol assigned his 
friend to work with him on the 
investigation. 

By nightfall the two investigators 
agreed they had a first class head- 


ache on their hands. Kirkes knew 
Margaret and described her as a 
quiet, devoted home girl. Pretty 
and popular, she showed no marked 
preference for any particular boy 
friend and was not involved in any 
emotional problems. She was com- 
pletely trustworthy, and Kirkes had 
employed her several times himself 
as a baby sitter. His observations 
of her character were seconded by 
Mrs. Sheppard. 

All the information added up to 
a forced disappearance, but the 
undersheriff discounted the possi- 
bility of a kidnapping. “It was still 
light when she disappeared,” he 
pointed out, “and you can’t grab a 
girl that big on a busy highway 
without her putting up a fight. She 
must have stepped into a car volun- 
tarily with somebody she knew.” 

But persistent questioning in the 
village failed to produce any wit- 
nesses who had seen the girl on the 
highway. The officers retraced the 
route between her home and Mrs. 
Sheppard’s, paying particular at- 
tention to the school grounds, with- 
out finding any signs of a struggle. 

On Sunday morning, while they 
were gathering together a volun- 
teer posse to comb through the sur- 
rounding mountainous terrain, a 
telephone call was received from 
William F. Caughell, caretaker for 
the Leopold Stokowski estate some 
five miles from town. He had found 
Margaret’s body on a: hillside dirt 
road in Toro Canyon. 

The two officers sped to the can- 
yon, Kirkes leading the way in his 
patrol car, while Ross followed in 
his car. A short time later they met 
Caughell at the foot of a brush- 
lined road leading to an abandoned 
dump. As they started up by foot, 
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Ross suddenly knelt and pointed to 
some soft dirt on the om of the 
one-lane rutted road. He had 
spotted some fresh tire tracks. “The 
killer must have driven right up 
here to dispose of the body.” Mov- 
ing cautiously to avoid obliterating 
any other tire marks, Ross and 
Kirkes made their way to the hill- 
top. The murdered girl lay on her 
back. One shoe was missing and 
her dress had been pulled up to her 
hips, but there were no indications 
of rape. A livid circle about her 
throat showed that she had been 
strangled. 

The undersheriff left Kirkes at 
the hilltop to guard the body while 
he hurried down to his car to radio 
his office for technical assistants. 
When he returned a few minutes 
later, the highway patrolman was 
pacing nervously beside the body. 

“Look out,” Ross shouted, and 
Kirkes jumped back, startled. 

“You may be walking over foot- 
prints,” the undersheriff said. 

Kirkes was taken aback. “I—I 
didn’t realize,” he stammered. “I 
never worked on a murder case be- 
fore and I’m a bit nervous.” 

With the arrival of technical ex- 
perts and the coroner, Ross knelt 
for a more thorough examination. 
He found a small tear in the girl’s 
skirt and a grease smear beside it. 
The coroner pointed to a clearly dis- 
cernible pattern visible on the mur- 
dered girl’s right leg and left foot. 

“These came after death,” he 
remarked, “and probably were 
caused by her body resting for some 
time on a mat in the trunk of a car, 
so she probably was killed else- 
where and the body brought here 
later.” This viewpoint was con- 
firmed by Ray Pinker, director of 
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the Los Angeles police science lab- 
oratory, who had been visiting in 
Santa Barbara and came immedi- 
ately to the scene. He found some 
dirt in the victim’s mouth, com- 
pared it with the soil on the hillside, 
and found it was not the same. 
There were no indications of any 
struggle at the scene. Still missing 
were the girl’s shoe, her gray coat 
and her purse. 

An autopsy surgeon estimated 
the girl had been dead for some 48 
hours and placed the time of death 
at about 9 o’clock Friday night, one 
hour after Margaret had left her 
home. He said she had been 
strangled with a noose. 

The first break in the case came 
the following day when a resident 
of the canyon reported he had seen 
a car parked on the hillside road 
Saturday afternoon. He stated that 
it was a gray 1939 two-door sedan 
and thought it was either a Ford or 
a Plymouth. He had not seen any- 
body about at the time but had 
noticed paint scratches on the sides 
of the car, apparently from the 
trip up the brush-choked road. 

Days passed with no further 
progress. Kirkes searched all cul- 
verts and other likely hiding spots 
for the missing clothes. Many gray 
two-door sedans were examined, 
but the wanted one-was not found. 

And then a chance remark 
abruptly changed the tenor of the 
investigation. A liquor dealer in 
Carpinteria remarked to Ross that 
he wondered why Kirkes should 
want an alibi for the night of the 
murder. It developed that at 4:30 
that afternoon Kirkes had pur- 
chased some liquor; several days 
later Kirkes had visited the liquor 
man and tried to persuade him the 
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purchase had been made not in the 
afternoon but at 7:30 that night. 

Although startled by this infor- 
mation, Ross gave no indication of 
surprise. Mulling it over alone, he 
recalled that throughout the inves- 
tigation Kirkes had always driven a 
patrol car, but Ross did not know 
what he drove privately. While the 
highway officer was out on patrol 
duty, Ross and several assistants 
went to the highway barracks 
where Kirkes parked his own car. 
It was a gray 1939 Ford two-door 
sedan. Fresh scratches were on the 
sides. The officers opened the trunk 
compartment and found the rubber 
floor mat missing; water stains on 
the inner sides indicated it had been 
washed recently. The door handle 
of the luggage compartment was 
smudged with grease. 

Still unwilling to believe that his 
friend, who had participated with 
him in every phase of the investi- 
gation, could be the killer, Ross 
wanted to check further. The man- 
ager of a local service station re- 
called that Kirkes had brought in 
his car to be serviced on the day 
Margaret’s body was found. When 
he went to check his files, however, 
he found the records missing. Then 
he remembered that the highway 
officer had dropped in on a hurried 
visit recently. 

The boy who had serviced the 
car was questioned. He had sur- 
prising news. Kirkes also seemed 
to be wondering about the date he 
had his car serviced, for he had 
spoken to the boy only recently 
about it. “When I told him I 
couldn’t remember the date, he said 
it was August 25th and asked me to 
sign a paper saying so. He also 
wanted me to put down that his 


mat was missing from the trunk 
then. I remember it was missing.” 

By now Ross was convinced 
Kirkes was the killer. It was cs- 
tablished that the highway patrol- 
man had been drinking the 
afternoon of the murder and was 
still in Carpinteria at 7:45 p.m. 
Kirkes knew Margaret and she 
would have no hesitation in accept- 
ing a lift from him. Ross reasoned 
that Kirkes had made advances to 
the girl and when she threatened to 
tell his wife he killed her in a 
drunken rage. 

As the evidence piled up on 
Kirkes, Ross received a typewritten 
note from him requesting an inter- 
view. He appeared the next day 
but after a few general remarks 
stated he would not talk without a 
lawyer present. When asked why 
he should want one, he replied that 
he knew he was under suspicion. 
Several days later he appeared for 
questioning again, this time accom- 
panied by counsel. He denied any 
knowledge of the murder and in- 
sisted that he had disposed of his 
trunk mat in a rubber salvage drive, 
some weeks before the murder. 

Ross refused to believe his story. 
The service station manager had 
found a duplicate copy of the work 
order for Kirkes’ car. It had been 
serviced on August 31—the day the 
body had been found— and not the 
25th as the highway patrolman had 
tried to claim. 

But when the undersheriff pre- 
sented his information to the dis- 
trict attorney, the prosecutor pro- 
nounced the evidence too thin for 
a conviction. “You will have to 
find somebody who can place Mar- 
garet and Kirkes together on the 
night of the murder,” he advised. 
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Ross continued working on the 
ease. He and Kirkes now nodded 
curtly to each other when they met 
on the street. In December the 


highway officer secured a leave of 
absence, joined the Red Cross and 
was shipped to Alaska. The under- 
sheriff still continued on the case. 
He found a produce farmer who 


said he had seen Kirkes in Toro 
Canyon the day after the murder. 
Even this was not conclusive evi- 
dence, although Kirkes had denied 
being near the canyon that day. 

After three years in Alaska the 
suspect returned to Carpinteria and 
resumed his post with the Highway 
Patrol. A few months later he re- 
signed to establish himself in busi- 
ness as a food broker. 


Its a Date! 





Ross achieved his ambition on 
January 1, 1946, when he succeeded 
his father as sheriff, but he still 
came back to Carpinteria and asked 
the same questions over and over. 

On September 12, 1950, Kirkes 
became drunk and an eight-year- 
old boy complained that the former 
highway officer had made improper 
advances to him. Hoping he could 
jolt the truth from Kirkes behind 
prison bars, Ross promptly arrested 
his former friend on a morals 
charge. Kirkes shrugged off all 
questions on the Senteney murder. 

The arrest, however, did provide 
an unexpected turn of events. Two 
days after newspapers headlined 
the story of the morals arrest, a 
young woman entered the prosecu- 
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tor’s office and identified herself as 
Mrs. Dorothy Egan, a former resi- 
dent of Carpinteria. She said that 
on the night of the murder she had 
been walking on the highway with 
her younger brother when she saw 
Margaret, whom she knew, enter 
the school grounds to cut across to 
Mrs. Sheppard’s home. As Margaret 
did so an automobile pulled up in 
front of the school yard and stopped. 
Margaret came back and entered 
the car. Although Mrs. Egan did 
not see who was driving the car 
she said she recognized it. 

“Whose car was it?” Ross asked. 

“Patrolman Kirkes,” was her re- 
ply. “I know it because I rode 
around in it myself.” 

When asked to explain why she 
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had remained silent for over eight 
years, she said she had told her 
father about it right after she 
learned of the murder. Because he 
was afraid for her safety he warned 
her not to tell her story unless 
Kirkes was behind bars. She was 
17 years old at the time. 

Sheriff Ross at last was able to 
press charges. After a bitter trial, 
during which a jury of eight men 
and four women debated for 33 
hours before reaching a verdict, 
Kirkes was found guilty of murder 
in the second degree and on Janu- 
ary 19, 1951 was sentenced to a 
term of from five years to life ini- 
prisonment. That same day Ross 
personally escorted his former 
friend to San Quentin. an 
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At last you can assemble a multi-purpose wardrobe that 


Bulging Wardrobes 
On Shrinking Budgets 


By EVELYN MANDL SCHLESS 
Pictures for Paceant by Maria Aquilera 





Paris whims have had hard going this past year against the rising cost 

of butter and eggs. The pinch has been on milady in an unfashionable place— 
her pocketbook. 

There have been a few solutions, the happiest of which is the trend to 
double-duty dresses, interchangeable separates, year-round wardrobes—all 

: designed to cover a variety of times, places and seasons at least cost. 

Now it is possible for a girl to put all the best of these ideas together 

into one carefully chosen wardrobe, and come up with a New Way of Dressing. 
First step in the master plan is to pick a basic color theme—black, brown 

or navy. Sticking to this theme will simplify selection and mean that you won't 
spend a minor fortune on duplicate and triplicate accessories. 

Take it from here! 
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~ CLOTHES THAT 
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KNOW NO HOUR 


Choose clothes that can be made to do round-the-clock duty. This jumper 
dress, by Sport Set, for example, looks smart for daytime (when worn with a 
blouse like this pretty print one) . . . takes you to informal parties (when 
worn with shoulders bare) . . . and even makes you the belle of the ball (when 
prettied up with nylon net overskirts—the more the better!). 

How about your own wardrobe? Have you tapped all its potentialities? Can 
you find new uses for clothes now doomed to single-purpose, once-in-awhile use? 
It’s worth investigating . . . and a big step toward the New Way of Dressing. 


‘Round -the-clock shoes by 
Capezio change their — 
ance with detachable 

easily replaced by jewelry 


me ‘id Ny. P ‘ 


| sneti 

Shiny black leather bag by 
Jana has many faces, thanks 
to its reversible slip cover— 
one side suede, one silky 


CONTINUED 
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With hem buttoned up into new-look- 
ing flounce effect, sleeves buttoned 


down, it’s ideal for Spring afternoons. 
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CLOTHES THAT 


Few women these days can afford 

a wardrobe for each season. Good basic 
clothes can be made to do year-round 
duty, and look so new, so fresh, so 
fashion-right that you won’t even think of 
them as “last season’s” yourself. 

To assure year-round use for your dress-up 
clothes, invest in such year-round fabrics 
as taffeta, faille, lace and various silks 

in basic year-round colors. 

A perfect example of year-round 
adaptability is this two-piece taffeta dress 
by Katja of Sweden, with two-way 

sleeves and two-way hem. 

Find yourself clothes with this many 

uses and you’re catching on to the New 
Way of Dressing. 


The skirt with hem buttoned down 
makes evening skirt to wear over 
halter-top slip for parties, theater 








KNOW NO SEASON 


Perfect accessory—the taffeta halter- 
top slip from Twin Roses as evening 
or daytime blouse; or, with net 
overskirts, a short evening dress 


Skirt buttoned down, sleeves but- 
toned up—when company comes | 








Three-piece sheer wool dress from Lipman Brothers 
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CLOTHES THAT NEVER 
GROW OLD 


Buy your major items with an eye to 
long-range investment—clothes with 
timeless lines and yet smart enough to be 
eyed and envied next ‘year, too. 

For example, this sheer wool three-piece 
ensemble that consists of slim basic 
dress, a separate skirt full enough to 
wear over a crisp petticoat, a jacket with 
the smart new rounded hipline that 
goes with either. 

Note the clean lines of these clothes—no 
gadgets, no fads which next year 

would label them “old.” 

Build your wardrobe around basics like 
these—timeless as the most classic 
classics, yet never dull or insignificant— 


and you're practicing the New Way 
Of Dressing. 


To top it all, a little black velvet hat of 
simple shape, to wear straight on, at the 
back or side of your head, with or without 
veil or jewel. This one comes from Madcaps 


CONTINUED 
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Paille coat-dress by Jerry Gilden Cotten coat by Toni Owen 


CLOTHES THAT KNOW LOTS 
OF TRICKS 


To help you dress the new way, designers are developing more and more 
multi-purpose clothes. Here are just a few examples: a faille coat-dress which 
becomes a perfect fitted Summer coat .. . a cotton poplin coat which 
doubles as housecodt, triples as belted dress . . . a fabulous flannel town coat 
which, on the reverse side, is a glamorous velvet evening coat . . . and many 
perfect accessories like the halter-top slip, here seen as a daytime blouse. 
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All jewelry by Kramer 


Reversible coat by A. Davis 
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The Miracle 


of 


The Giants 


BY BOB CONSIDINE 


Everyone laughed when they stood 
up to play, but Leo’s boys ended the 
season in an incredible blaze of glory 


® THEY WERE Cinderella without 
a midnight, and the events of the 
subsequent World Series were pale 
when compared with those of the 
pennant drive. 

Their streak to the top, and their 
excruciating triumph in the final 
inning of the final game of the 
longest playoff in the 75-year his- 
tory of the league, was made of 
stuff that would have brought a 
glitter of creation to the eye of 
Homer—and a curt rejection slip 
from the story editor of a blood 
and thunder Hollywood studio. 

The Giants of 51 won because— 
man and boy—they were steeped 
in a unique ignorance. They didn’t 
know how to choke. 

It is an easy thing to choke 
when confronted by the open blast 
furnace of major league competi- 
tion. It is easy to choke when beset 
by such grave adversity as struck 
them during the early part of the 
season when they moved mountains 
but could not break loose from a 
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doldrum which saw them lose 11 
straight games. 

It is a breeze for a ball club to 
choke when it finds itself knee- 
deep in August and 13% games 
behind the leading team. It is even 
easier to choke when facing a mon- 
strous pitching artist named Don 
Newcombe with the score 4-1 
against them in the last inning of 
the last game. 

But, as we say, they didn’t know 
how to choke. And because of that 
they wrote a muscular epic which 
will be sung as long as baseball 
survives. They made baseball’s mil- 
lions of fans forget the saga of the 
1914 Braves, who came from Iast - 
place on July 4 to win the pennant 
and go on to defeat the heavily 
favored Athletics of Connie Mack 
in four straight games. 

The Giants of ’51, though in sec- 
ond place when they began their 
drive, had a tougher task than the 
Braves. In last place, the Braves 
were only 10 games out of first 





place with a full half a season to 
go, when they began to climb. The 
Giants of ’51 were 3 games worse 
off statistically and much worse off 
on the calendar. Time was running 
out on them as sand might run out 
of a shattered hour glass. 

It is perhaps best to take the 
story of the Giants as chronologi- 
cally as possible. 

Storm warnings of their power, 
precision and intelligence had been 
sounded during the waning weeks 
of the 1950 season. But a majority 
of the U. S. baseball writers who 
believe it is a required part of the 
ritual of reporting to predict the 
outcome of league races chose the 
Dodgers to repeat in ’51. 

The Giants won their opening 
game of the °51 season, dropped 
the second, won the third—and 
then went into their apparently 
fatal nose dive. They became the 
laughing stock of baseball before 
they emerged from their 11-game 
losing streak. 

For a time thereafter they played 
so-so ball, winning a couple and 
then losing a couple, and the mass 
of U. S. fandom forgot them and 
turned eyes on the Dodgers. Charlie 
Dressen’s team shone with class 
and success, and Charlie is not one 
to clam up when confronted with 
prosperity. He yelled some taunt 
at Durocher one day, just after the 
Giants staggered off the floor like 
a punchy fighter . . . some boastful 
remark which reflected on the 
sorry plight of the Giants. 

“Okay, okay,” Durocher _re- 
torted. “But don’t forget this: it’s 
one helluva long season.” 

Turned out to be the longest sea- 
son the league ever knew. 

Around Memorial Day Durocher 


reached an extended paw into 
Minneapolis and extracted a 19- 
year-old Birmingham Negro named 
Willie Mays. Mays was hitting 
477 for the minor league club, 
though he was barely out of high 
school. 

Leo put him in center field, and 
for his first four games Willie could 
hit nothing but the cold, cruel air 
of the majors. Then, on the first 
pitch delivered to him in his fifth 
game, he hit a home run that was 
still going up in a straight line when 
it cleared the towering wall in left 
field at the Polo Grounds. 

“He always runs out from under 
his hat,” somebody said to Alvin 
Dark, the shortstop from Louisiana, 
in describing Willie. 

“If he’s as good as I hope he'll 
be,” the gentleman from the Deep 
South said, “I'll run along behind 
him and pick it up for him.” 

But things continued badly for 
the Giants, as the season dragged 
along. The Dodgers were making 
a runaway of it, and it was gen- 
erally believed—and said in the 
saloons—that the Giants didn’t 
have a man who could make the 
Dodger varsity. 

Monte Irvin, though showing 
promise of becoming not a good 
but a great player, was a failure 
on first base. But he had a fierce 
yen to stay there. One day a sizzling 
grounder shot past his ankle like a 
rocket and Monte didn’t come close 
to laying a glove on it. Durocher, 
on the bench, instructed Coach 
Freddie Fitzsimmons to go out to 
first base and tell Monte that he 
was being moved forthwith to the 
outfield—for his own protection. 
His hitting picked up instantly. 

There came a time, about this 
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same period, when Eddie Stanky 
ran so badly out of steam that 
Durocher benched him in favor of 
Davey Williams. After three or 
four days Stanky, a bundle of com- 
petitive fury, demanded that he be 
put back in there. And he played 
superbly the rest of the season. 

Bobby Thomson was in the 
outfield. He was also in a slump 
.. . down around .230. Durocher 
moved him to third base, a posi- 
tion he had not played since he 
was in the minors, half a dozen 
years before. 

“Nobody expected me to do any- 
thing on third,” he remembered 
later, “so I forgot about it and— 
because it made me loose—I began 
to hit.” He biffed the ball at a .375 
clip the rest of the way. 

Whitey Lockman, as an out- 


fielder, had pulled the prize boner 


of the Giants’ early season. He 
made a great running catch of a 
foul ball against the Phillies, and 
seemed rather pleased with himself 
until he remembered to his horror 
that he should have let it drop. 
The winning run scored from third 
base after the catch. 

Leo moved Whitey to first base, 
to replace Irvin. And Whitey came 
to life, though he had never played 
the position before. In right field 
Leo benched Clint Hartung and 
replaced him with young Don 
Mueller. In two games against the 
Dodgers, when the race began to 
tighten, Don hit five home runs— 
the fifth coming when he was told, 
while at bat, that his wife had just 
presented him with a son. 

On August 12, 1951— historians 
will note—the Giants lost to the 
Phillies while the breezing Dodgers 
were beating the Braves in the 
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opening game of a double-header. 

The Dodgers at that moment in 
baseball history led the National 
League by 131% games. 

The Brooks lost their second 
game against the Braves that day, 
but their lead was still 13 full 
games, and a standard prediction 
was that they would take the flag 
by at least 20 games. 

But from that point forward, the 
Dodgers played barely better than 
.500 baseball (26 wins, 22 losses) . 
It was a swoon that will cause spec- 
ulation for years and create mysti- 
fication for as long. Roe continued 
winning, piling up one of the great 
pitching averages of all time: 22 
and 2 as the curtain began coming 
down. Newcombe pitched well. 
Jackie Robinson was the greatest 
all-around ballplayer in the game, 
not even excepting Stan Musial. 

From that same point forward 
the Giants began to blossom spec- 
tacularly. To start with they won 
16 straight before being stopped by 
Howie Pollet. Irvin, who had been 
battling Musial, Ralph Kiner and 
others for the runs-batted-in title 
began to pull away. The club 
started clicking with its drastically 
revised lineup. A rookie pitcher 
named George Spencer, a former 
quarterback for Ohio State, began 
saving ball games when the big fel- 
lows weakened. Another young 
pitcher, Al Corwin, up (or down) 
from Ottawa, won four in a row. 

From .August 12.o0n to and 
through the eventual playoff against 
the Dodgers the Giants never lost 
a series to an opponent. Davie 
Koslo, who had been with the team 
for nearly a decade, came up with 
four wins when most needed. The 
clutch-hitting of Al Dark became a 








rHE MIRACLE OF THE GIANTS 


small miracle consistently wrought. 

At one point in the stretch drive, 
in a game against the Dodgers, 
Mays made a one-handed catch in 
deep left-center, spun around and 
threw Billy Cox out at the plate. In 
another game he got on base, stole 
second, stole third and scored on a 
weak single. If one regular slumped, 
another stepped up the calibre of 
his play. 

Bill Rigney, who had _ been 
around a long time, was one of the 
first to use the word “destiny,” 
which isn’t an easy word for an 
old ballplayer to use. He said to a 
sportswriter : 

“We've sunk to about the worst 
depths a team can go, and then 
we've done some pretty sensational 
things—like winning 16 straight. I 
don’t go for that ‘team of destiny’ 
bunk but I just have a funny feel- 
ing in my stomach that we’re going 
all the way.” 

The Lip, a vivid sort of realist, 
rewrote that script when others 
began to wonder aloud if the 
Dodgers could be overtaken. 

“We can’t give a damn about 
the Dodgers,” said the former man- 
ager of the Bums. “All we've got 
to do is keep winning.” 

That was almost an understate- 
ment. As it turned out the Giants 
had to win 37 out of the last 45 
games, and play at an .841 clip, to 
pull abreast. They had to win their 
last seven in a row, had to beat the 
Dodgers the last five straight times, 
had to overcome—among many 
other things—the effect of Dodger 
rookie Clem Labine’s late season 
performance of winning five out of 
six. And, always, they had to figure 
out new ways of winning. If they 
weren’t hitting they had to run bet- 


ter, bunt better, 
wait-’em-out better. 

So it came down to the final 
hours of the regular season and the 
Giants and Dodgers were closer 
than quarter past three. The surge 
of the Giants had caught the coun- 
try by the throat, and tens of thou- 
sands who up to that point had 
not cared whether this group of 
men survived or fell into the near- 
est manhole now wished fervently 
that they could go all the way. 

As for the Giants they were, more 
so than at any time during the year, 
a kind of anachronism in profes- 
sional sport. They were pros who, 
like the classic amateurs of old, 
were willing to die for dear old 
Rutgers. In a burst of emotion im- 
mediately frowned upon by lesser 
men in the game, Irvin publicly 
announced that if the Giants won 
the pennant every tenant in his 
small apartment house in Orange, 
New Jersey, would get a month’s 
rent for free. Leo, who had played 
for the great St. Louis Gas House 
Gang and had managed champion 
teams, said the Giants were the gut- 
tiest ball club he had ever known. 

But they still had to win it. To 
win it, Jansen, for example, had to 
win his last four. His fourth was 
the most trying. The Giants and 
Dodgers were absolutely level on 
the last Sunday (and last day) of 
the regular season. The Giants were 
opposed by. the Braves, in Boston, 
and there was talk—by crass cynics 
—that the Braves would curl up in 
behalf of this courageous club, 
since the Braves themselves had no 
more appointed destination than a 
bindle stiff without a time schedule. 

That rumor caused mocking 
laughter among the Giants. The 
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last three men to face Jansen in 
that Sunday game (which the 
Giants won, 3-2) were three ex- 
Giants: Sid Gordon, Walker Coop- 
er and Willard Marshall. Their 
favorite tear-down boy happened 
to be Leo Durocher, who had 
traded them up the river. In their 
anxiety to do him in, one of them— 
Cooper—actually beat out an in- 
field hit in the ninth, though ordi- 
narily Coop would have trouble 
besting Kate Smith in a foot race. 

Nothing worse than a tie could 
befall the Giants after that Sunday 
victory. And as they taxied to the 
train that was to bring them back 
to New York the radio told them 
that the Phillies were beating the 
Dodgers. But just as the train 
pulled out of the station the Giants 
learned the Dodgers had tied the 
score at Philadelphia and the game 
had gone into extra innings. 


Somebody discovered along the 
route that there was a phone on the 


train. The discoverer made con- 
tact with the outside and immobile 
world and learned of three ap 

ing events. Jackie Robinson had 
saved the Brooks in the 12th with 
the greatest catch made since Frank 
Merriwell. In the 14th inning he 
had hit a home run, the greatest 
since Dick Merriwell. And the 
Dodgers had won the ball game, 
sending the National League pen- 
nant race into a playoff. 

They split the first two games of 
the playoff. The Giants won the 
first one behind Jim Hearn—one 
of the greatest products of Atlanta 
since Cobb, Jones and Coke. The 
Dodgers swamped them the next 
day, with Labine, 10-0. 

Then came the rubber game, 
and it stretched just about as far 
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as rubber and human endurance 
would allow. I quote a slab of a 
rigidly restrained story I wrote 
about that one: 


The fantastic, incredible, stupen- 
dous New York Giants won the Na- 
tional League’s Diamond Jubilee 

nant today by defeating the 

rs, 54, in the most dramatic 

finish in the recorded history of the 
game. 

Trailing 1!-to4 in the last half of 
the last inning of the rubber game 
of this unprecedented 3-game play- 
off, the Giants tore down the master- 
ful Don Newcombe with a tremen- 
dous last-ditch drive climaxed, in 
simply unbelievable style, by Bobby 
Thomson's home run into the left 
field seats. 

The Giants, their courageous late- 
season drive apparently doomed on 
the threshold of victory, trailed at 
24 when Thomson came to bat to 
face relief pitcher Ralph Branca 
with one out in the ninth. They 
had just shaved the fat Dodger lead 
by dint of successive singles to right 
by Alvin Dark and Don Mueller, 
and by Whitey Lockman’'s aticing 
double to left which ended New 
combe. 

But it was still too much to hope 
for; too much to ask of anyone ex- 
cept a bad scriptwriter—even though 
their tormentor, Newcombe, was now 
walking sadly to his shower and had 
been replaced by the less imposing 
Branca. 

Then it happened, and the 34,320 
at the Polo Grounds and the mil- 
lions through the country and world 
who were looking in or listening will 
not forget it if they live to the year 
3,000 A.D. 

Branca blazed over a called strike 
on Thomson. Clint Hartung, run- 
ning for Mueller—who had badly 
hurt his ankle coming into third 
base on Lockman’s double and who 
had to be carried off the field on a 
stretcher—poised tensely a few yards 
off third. Lockman jockeyed back 
and forth off second. 

And Branca threw. With every 
muscle and bone in his broad back 
and arms and wrists and hands, 





THE MIRACLE OF THE GIANTS 


Thomson swung. The ball shrieked 
its way unerringly toward the lower 
left field stands and for one split sec- 
ond the hearts of Giants’ fans whose 
memories go back to McGraw stood 
still. 

And then there erupted in the 
Polo Grounds a scene of such vivid 
hysteria and unbridled emotion as 
to defy description. 

Somehow, inconceivably, the Giants 
had won the pennant—after trailing 
13% games seven weeks ago and 
after being so close to being elimi- 
nated just at the wire. 

Eddie Stanky—who had played his 
heart out this season—jumped on Leo 
Durocher, knocked him to the turf 
and they wrestled and bit and kicked 
in the wild exuberance of victory. 

Thomson, when he scored, was 
hit by the entire Giants bench. Play- 
ers—expensive players—spiked and 
flattened one another in a bruising 
huddle near home plate. Fans fell 
out of their sideline boxes and wildly 
fought the guards who sought, vain- 
ly, to protect the players from their 
excesses. 


NO BUSINESS- 


Durocher clawed his way away from 
a ton of pummelers, raced over to 
a box where sat his unashamedly 
weeping wife, Laraine Day, and half 
pulled her out of her seat with his 
embrace. 

The stupefied Dodgers stood at 
their places in the field for a stunned 
moment, looking on the unreal scene 
before them, then turned quietly 
and walked off. This is one they'll 
never believe, though they were its 
victims. 

In the press box, tiers of — 
—generally as impartial as Charles 
Evans Hughes—leaped to their hind 
legs to join in the ear-splitting bel- 
lowing of the crowd. Then they sat 
down, tore up tentative tributes to 
the Dodgers, and groped for fresh 
adjectives to portray the startling 
events of the excruciating finish. 


My story went on that way for 
a long time. But that’s how I felt. 
That’s how an awful lot of people 
felt. For this was something we'd 
carry to our reward. aa 





@ A VENTRILOQUIST, weary of the stage, quit show business and became a 
spiritualist. He was a canny, resourceful performer and soon acquired quite 
a reputation as a medium. 

He announced a seance which would boast “unusual manifestations” and 
the ballyhoo attracted quite a crowd. In quick order the ventriloquist- 
turned-clairvoyant summoned up the “voice of George Washington,” “Tom 
Paine’s dog,” and “the ghost of Cleopatra.” It was a beautifully staged 
performance and the audience voluntarily broke into applause. The 
medium was visibly affected. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I'll repeat the whole business 
while drinking a glass of water.” 


@ A YOUNG PERFORMER went to the office of a vaudeville booking agent 
and requested an interview. 

“What's your act?” asked the agent as the youth entered his office. 

“I'm the Eagle Man,” was the reply. “I fly like a bird. Watch! .. .” 

Whereupon the Eagle Man took off from the floor, ascended to the 
ceiling, circled the room, zoomed down to within an inch of the floor, then 
flew out one window and back through the other, finally perching on a 
bookcase. 

“Okay,” snapped the agent, impatiently. “So you imitate boids. What 
else can you do?” 








MOST FUN IN TOYS 


What Toy Is the 
Right loy-- FOR BABY? 


FOR A TWO-YEAR-OLD ? 
FOR A FIVE-YEAR-OLD ? 
FOR A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD ? 
FOR A TEN-YEAR-OLD? 





® is ruts the right toy? That question will stump millions of shoppers 
this Christmas-time as they feel their way about the loaded counters of 
stores throughout the country. 

Educators, psychiatrists and other experts who know about such things 
declare that you cannot just walk in and buy a toy, for toys are as impor- 
tant in the child’s normal growth as food and warm clothing. There is 
the right toy for the right child; it should challenge his imagination, help 
him test his ideas, recall his experiences, work out construction problems, 
experiment with weight and balance and explore pattern and design. 

Furthermore, a child will outgrow a toy as he or she outgrows a pair 
of shoes. Playthings must be adjusted to his development, stage by stage, 
for they are things to help him grow and understand the world he lives in. 

If all these requirements seem too high, they can easily be met by using 
the Paceant Toy Chart which appears on the next seven pages. Here you 
will find information concerning the growth levels of children at different 
ages, and the general and specific things which you must know if you 
are going to buy a toy for a child. Compiled with the aid of Benjamin 
Michtom and the Toy Guidance Council, this chart should be with you 
when you visit the toy counter, so you can be sure you will satisfy the 
experts as well as the children. 
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StromBecker Pulltrain 


Algy Rayon Plush Bear 


INFANT 


Knickerbocker Clown 


Kusan Snow Blocks 


Artoy Sound Pushtoy 
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Ideal Show Boat Pulltoy with Whistle 


ONE TO TWO 





TWO TO FOUR 


” 5 





Regal Record Albums and Carron Electric Phonograph 


Mettel Musical Jack-in-the-Box 
















Keystone Village Set 


Lad 
FOUR TO SIX 


Mechanical Mixer 





Saucy Walker Doll 





Realistic Telephone 


Ideal Fix-it Truck 
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Lil Abner Water Canoe 





Doll’s Bassinette and Betsy-Wetay Doll 








Ideal Armored Combat Set Mechanical Gas Station 





Smith-Miller Model Truck 


: — Bay State Sewing Machine 
ELECTRIC’ “' TOOTBALL 
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SIX TO EIGHT 


Artist Painting Easel 
CONTINUED 


,. 
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Ideal Young Decorators Furniture Set 


EIGHT TO TEN 


J 


Toni Home Permanent Hairdo Doll 


Posse Shooting Gallery 


Aluminum Ford Model Car with Remote Control 





Space Cadet Two-Way Phone 


TEN AND OVER 





INSPIRATION OF THE YEAR 


Vagabonds with 


a Mission 


BY ROBERT WEST HOWARD 


The Matterns work by night so they can help others by day 





@ Mary anv H. C. 
MaTTERN are vaga- 
bonds. They make a 
small fortune each 
year. They live in the 
best hotels, make 
lavish and even out- 
rageous purchases. 
And, just as often as 
not, they are down to 
their last 10-dollar 
bill. 

From dusk till dawn 
they work feverishly 
to earn their money. 
Then, during the 
daytime hours, they 
work even harder to 
give it away. 

As a result of the 
unorthodox but vast- 





good on respectable 
jobs. And, from Ban- 
gor to Calexico, thou- 
sands of men and wo- 
men have gained new 
courage and a sense 
of democratic respon- 
sibility through the 
chain of events that 
succeed the mail- 
man’s delivery of a 
homely 11-inch plac- 
ard reading “With 
God’s Help, CER- 
TAINLY IT CAN 
BE DONE .. . And 
You Can Do It.” 

In New York City, 
an important and 
thoroughly cynical 
advertising executive 








ly practical way they 
toss their money around, cripples 
and invalids in impoverished homes 
have received medical care and ex- 
pensive operations. Husbands and 
wives, some on the verge of suicide, 
have been reunited. Reformed 
drunks, wife-beaters and pickpockets 
now know the meaning of “self-es- 
teem.” Ex-convicts, hounded by pa- 
role officers and trembling on the 
verge of “back to the rackets,” make 
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met Mattern, known 
always as “H.C.”, during a group 
luncheon, found himself inviting 
the Matterns to his home for a 
week end and a month later was 
hard at work nights writing a book 
on public relations for churches. 
The book became a best-seller. 
The wife of a floor guard at an 
Atlanta bank lost her sight and her 
voice through illness. The guard 
himself lost his health trying to 











care tor her. He decided to retire 
to a shabby little farm his savings 
enabled him to buy back in the 
Georgia red hills. One Saturday 
morning, without a word of warn- 
ing, the Matterns arrived at the 
house trailed by a master plumber, 
a crew of volunteers and a truck 
piled high with pipes, pumps, sinks 
and bathroom fixtures. By Sunday 
midnight, the water system was in- 
stalled and the Matterns were 
sleeping peacefully in a Pullman 
headed north. It wasn’t until Mon- 
day afternoon that the truckload 
of canned goods, smoked meats and 
flour pulled up at the farmhouse 
door—prepaid, of course. 

Last year, the authors of Your 
Key to Happiness, The Magic of 
Believing, How to Turn Your Im- 
agination into Money and several 
other inspirational books blinked 
happily at the size of the dividend 
checks they received from publish- 
ers. They still don’t know, unless 
they happen to read this article, 
that 5,000 of their books were pur- 
chased in lots of 10 and 20 copies, 
at retail, in every corner of the 
U.S.A. by a bouncy, brown-eyed 
little man named H. C. Mattern. 

Mornings and afternoons, with 
an array of colored pencils, wrap- 
ping paper, string and stamps on 
the hotelroom desk between them, 
the Matterns underscore passages 
in each book, margining some with 
brash directives such as “Read this 
three times .. . SLOWLY.” Then 
each chapter of each book is 
stapled separately to prevent skip- 
reading. A self-addressed, stamped 
envelope is impaled on the next-to- 
last page with the note “Now, tell 
us what you think of it.” Finally, 
the book is wrapped and sent pre- 


paid to a friend or friend-of-a- 
friend’s friend who, in the Mat- 
terns’ estimation, “needs a psycho- 
logical shot in the arm.” 

This task over, H.C. may snatch 
a quarter or half of the four hours 
he allocates to sleep out of every 
24. Meanwhile, Mary addresses the 
day’s quota of birthday and wed- 
ding anniversary cards the couple 
send annually to 12,000 friends. 
In addition, Mattern writes from 
10 to 25 letters daily to those physi- 
cally or morally sick who have 
learned to turn to him as a deep 
well of courage and self-assurance. 

Obedience to three simple rules 
is all the Matterns demand of the 
people they help: You must believe 
in a God. You must pray. You 
must be willing to work steadily at 
a job or profession. 

H. C. Mattern earns his income 
by preserving leather. The process 
is his invention. Firms such as 
DuPont, Aluminum Company of 
America, Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, McCann Erickson, Inc., 
Gulf Oil, The Bank of America and 
several of the Federal Reserve 
banks think so highly of it that 
Mattern and Mattern alone is per- 
mitted to give the leather of their 
board rooms and private offices an 
annual going-over. “He costs like 
the devil,” grinned the president of 
one bank, “but his workmanship is 
flawless, and he spends the money 
like a saint on a celestial binge, 
bless him!” 

This is the job, carried out in 
every major city of the country,’ 
that makes vagabonds of the Mat- 
terns. They spend their lives in 
hotel rooms or aboard trains. They 
don’t own any real estate. Beyond 
personal wardrobes, their posses- 
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sions consist of 12 trunks that carry 
the polishing brushes, motors and 
ingredients for H.C.’s leather pre- 
servative. Leather chairs and desk 
tops must be cleaned and repaired 
after work-hours, or on week ends, 
when the offices are vacant. Work- 
ing through the night H.C. finds 
time for thinking “and some of the 
things I think about become so 
compelling, it seems a shame to go 
to bed before doing something 
about them.” 

My first meeting with Mary and 
H.C. quickly produced a series of 
gifts I can never repay. We had 
mutual friends; I was receiving the 
Christmas cards invariably signed, 
“God Bless You and Keep Smiling 
Always.” One Sunday afternoon in 
New York in 1948, the phone rang 
and a voice boomed, “How do you 
do, sir. This is H. C. Mattern. 
Could Mary and I come calling 40 
minutes from now?” 

Forty minutes later, to the tick, 
our doorbell rang. The little man 
who stood there might have been 
a detective or a prize fight manager 
—from gunmetal oxfords, chunky 
legs, square hands to jutting chin. 
Behind him, the shoulders of her 
squirrel jacket level with the peak 
of the little man’s hat, a woman 
with clear blue eyes smiled at me. 
I grinned back. 

Within five minutes, he gave a 
reasonable alibi for their visit. He 
had a great and driving dream—a 
series of privately-endowed home- 
sites, small shops and farms in rural 
areas where ex-convicts could build 
their way back to “good citizen- 
ship.” He would call it “The Open 
Door.” He wanted my opinion of it. 

Bit by hit, since then, I have 
pieced together the Matterns’ 
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story. H. C., a Pennsylvania min- 
ister’s son, ran away at the age of 
16 and took a job in a leather tan- 
nery. He experimented with chem- 
icals and oils, discovered the for- 
mula for his preservations and went 
into business for himself. The Wall 
Street crash wiped him out. 

“With my business gone, family 
ties broken and eight cents in my 
pocket,” he told me, “I remember 
staggering blindly into an open 
field ready to commit suicide. I was 
lying on the ground when somehow 
the images of the moon and stars 
penetrated my consciousness. I 
looked up into the sky and heard 
myself saying, “God, if you will help 
me now, ever afterward I will try to 
_ men live again who are down 

out.’ I fell asleep and awoke 
at dawn, knowing that I had a job 
to do and a purpose in life.” 

It was one mid-morning a few 
years later when he called Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of 
the Marble Collegiate Church in 
New York City. As Dr. Peale tells 
it, “My secretary told me that a 
determined little man with smol- 
dering eyes was in the anteroom 
demanding to see me. He said he 
needed my opinion immediately, 
and I must come with him to one 
of the big mid-town hotels. He led 
me to the door of the hotel’s swan- 
kiest dining room, pointed to the 
tall, lovely hostess who stood just 
inside and whispered, ‘I want your 
opinion of her. I’m in love with her 
and want to marry her. But I want 
your decision before we’ve left this 
room.’ The girl is now Mary Mat- 
tern, of course. I couldn’t help but 
love her, too, after we’d talked for 
10 minutes.” Mary was, and is, the 
leaven for his yeast. She has quietly 











VAGABONDS WITH A MISSION 


and serenely turned H. C. into a 
gem of selflessness and saintliness.” 

U. S. Senator Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania told me, “The Mat- 
terns exemplify the American way 
of life at its best.” Willard Pleuth- 
ner, vice president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn adver- 
tising agency and the man whom 
H. C. “bamboozled” into writing 
the best seller, “Building Up Your 
Congregation,” says, “They have 
fewer earthly goods and more 
spiritual happiness than any couple 
I have ever known.” Albert B. 
Sommer, vice-president of McCann 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


Erickson, Inc. in Cleveland told 
me: “His intensity, if he lives long 
enough, might easily start off an- 
other modern-day crusade.” 

I personally believe the crusade 
is underway. It has led me up out 
of the valley into the bright upland 
of new friendships, where neigh- 
borliness and multiple goodness 
spring from meagre sowings of the 
Golden Rule’s seed. And across 
America, in the wake of one un- 
selfish man and his serene wife, 
thousands are whispering and be- 
lieving with them, “God bless you 
and keep smiling always.” & ®& 





@ “pEAR,” 


Mrs. Lewis said to her husband, “Harold is almost 12 vears 


old and it’s about time that you told him about the bees and the flowers. 
“Gosh,” moaned Lewis, “I hate to go through that song and dance.” 
“But you must,” the wife insisted. “Revealing the story of the bees and 
flowers is every father’s duty to his son.” 
The father reluctantly called the boy and took him into another room. 


“Harold,” he started, uncertainly, 


know how babies come... .” 


“I suppose you're old enough to 


“Sure, Dad,” interrupted Harold. “I've known about that a long time.” 
“Good!” sighed Mr. Lewis with relief. “Well, Harold, it’s exactly the 
same with the bees and the flowers.” 


@ FOR THE FIRST TIME in 10 years, the couple decided to take a long motor 
trip. While they were discussing their plans, the husband now and then 
glanced into the next room at the little old lady who sat there knitting. 
“There’s one thing I insist on,” he said. “For once, we're going to be by 
ourselves. We're taking this trip without your mother.” 

“My mother!” exclaimed the wife. “I thought she was your mother!” 


@ THE TIGHT-PURSED Blaines took their infant son to the movies. An usher 
warned them that unless the child kept quiet, they would have to take 
their money back and leave the theater. 

Half-way through the feature picture, Blaine nudged his wife and 
whispered, “Well, what do you think of it?” 

“Terrible,” replied Mrs. B. 

“Check!” agreed Blaine. “Pinch the baby.” 
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The Men Around 


BY PAUL MARTIN 
An award-winning behind-the-scenes report on Washing- 





The Raymond Clapper memorial Award is given annually for the out- 
standing achievement of “fair and painstaking reporting contributing to 
public enlightenment and sound democracy.” This year the award was 
won by Paul Martin for the lively, significant reports condensed below. 


@ THERE WERE THREE individuals in 
the 1901 high school graduating class 
at Independence, Missouri, who since 
have achieved some importance on the 
national scene. They were Harry, Bess 
and Charlie. 

The English teacher, Miss Matilda 
Brown, thought Charlie was the smart- 
est. She termed him her “outstanding 
student,” and kissed him at gradua- 
tion. 

Harry she regarded as “not so bril- 
liant, determined and a hard worker.” 

As an afterthought, she predicted 
that if any among the class of 45 stu- 
dents had a chance to become Presi- 
dent, it would be Harry. 

And so he did. 

The characters are, of course, Harry 
S. Truman; Bess Wallace, whom he 
married, and Charles G. Ross, the 
President’s late press secretary. 

That might be regarded as the be- 
ginning of the “Truman Story.” 

It is purely American, common- 
place in respects, filled with political 
coincidence. 

Harry Truman was handpicked in 
1934 by “Boss” Tom Pendergast as 
the Kansas City Democratic machine 
candidate for Senator. 
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Truman had been a “judge” on the 
Jackson County Court since 1922. He 
wasn’t a “judge” in a judicial sense. 
The court was a sort of board of com- 
missioners to run the county affairs. 

If Pendergast hadn’t picked Tru- 
man, he probably wouldn’t have be- 
come a Senator. If Truman hadn't 
been a Senator, running a hard-hitting 
war investigation, he wouldn’t have 
been noticed for Vice President. And 
if Roosevelt hadn’t died in office, Tru- 
man might never have been President. 

During his first Senate term, 1934- 
40, Truman was an undistinguished 
junior Senator who gave unwavering 
support to the “New Deal.” 

He voted for the Wagner Act, re- 
ciprocal trade, public housing, social 
security, wage-hour law and agricul- 
ture acts. 

He supported costly public works, 
like the St. Lawrence seaway, Pas- 
samaquoddy and the Florida ship 
canal, 

But he didn’t agree with Roosevelt’s 
tax theory that no one should be per- 
mitted to earn more than $25,000 a 
year. 

His friends in the 
mostly “New Dealers.” 


Senate were 











Truman 


ton’s powerful “inner circle” 





Truman became known as a “friend 
of labor.” 

Early in the game, he singled out 
“Wall Street” for attack and blamed 
the financiers for the plight of bank- 
rupt Missouri railroads. 

He used “Wall Street” again as an 
old, familiar whipping boy in the 
1948 campaign. 

When “Boss” Pendergast went to 
jail after graft and vote frauds, Tru- 
man didn’t “turn his back” on an old 
friend. 

In none of the Kansas City vote 
frauds, however, was Truman ever per- 
sonally involved. 

The Senator had a close call in 
1940. He barely squeaked by for re- 
election in the Democratic primary 
with a scant 8,300 votes over wealthy 
ex-Governor Lloyd Stark. 

The late Robert E. Hannegan, until 
then an obscure St. Louis ward leader, 
came to Truman’s rescue. 

It was Hannegan again in 1944 who 
maneuvered the Vice Presidential 
nomination for Truman. He became 
Truman’s first Postmaster General and 
Democratic National chairman. 

Born in Lamar, Missouri, May 8, 
1884, Truman attended public schools. 
After the war, he went to the Kansas 
City Law School, but never practiced 
as a lawyer. 

As a youth he worked for the Kan- 
sas City Star—a newspaper which has 


opposed him for public office. He be- 
came a railroad time-keeper in 1902, 
worked for a Kansas City bank, 1903- 
05, and operated the family farm to 
the outbreak of World War I. 

He served overseas a$ a captain 
commanding the now famous “Battery 
D,” 129th Field Artillery. There he 
met Harry W. Vaughan, now his 
clownish military aide, and John W. 
Snyder, his Treasury Secretary. 

Truman failed in a haberdashery 
business after the war. He turned to 
politics, and has been in politics ever 
since. He still pays dues to the Pender- 
gast Political Club in Kansas City. 

When Truman took office as Presi- 
dent following the death of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, April 12, 1945, he was 
awed. 

Overnight, a litthe man from Mis- 
souri, a commoner and small town 
politician, had. been thrust into the 
biggest and toughest administrative 
job in the world. 

He felt ill-prepared. To his friends, 
he said: “Pray for me.” He used to 
call Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on the 
telephone to ask: “What would he 
have done?” 

All that has changed. The Presi- 
dent today is serenely confident of his 
own magic touch. He shields his palace 
pets from public censure. He rewards 
old cronies and the party faithful with 
government jobs. 

CONTINUED 
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The radieal left wing is 


Tue Wurre House sputter had 
scarcely unpacked the Truman things 
when the “Missouri Gang” started 
helping to take over the government. 

They provided a sharp contrast to 
the esoteric, well-educated and often 
radical planners who _ surrounded 
Roosevelt through the “New Deal.” 

They were a saner, more earthy 
crowd. They were as distinctively 
American as flags waving, street pa- 
rades and the Fourth of July. 

When Harry S. Truman suddenly 
became President in 1945, it was in- 
stinctive that he should surround him- 
self with old and trusted advisers. He 
wanted them both for counsel and 


company. 



















































































There also was the matter of pay- 
ing off friends who had fought with 
him through Missouri political battles 
and helped him win the Vice Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1944. 

The radical, left wing in the Truman 
administration is exemplified by such 
men as Oscar R. (Jack) Ewing, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, and Leon 
Keyserling, chairman of the President’s 
Economic Council. 

Ewing, a deceptively pleasant, dy- 
namic, white-haired fellow of 60, has 
established a personal stranglehold 
over the sprawling Federal Security 
Agency, which spends more than two 
billion dollars a year on welfare pro- 
grams. 

The agency includes offices directly 
affecting the lives of many individuals, 
such as Social Security Administra- 
tion, Public Health Service and U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Congress refused last year to con- 
vert it into a new welfare department 
of Cabinet rank status, in line with 
Hoover Commission recommendations, 
because of widespread distrust on 
Capitol Hill of the aims and ambitions 
of one man—Ewing. 

He forced the retirement of both 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgédn General, 
and Dr. John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, two profes- 
sionally-trained men, when they op- 
posed manipulation of their offices for 
political purposes. 

Some of the most controversial 
proposals of the “Fair Deal” have 
emanated from Ewing’s little inner 
circle of social-minded political plan- 
ners, including socialized medicine, 
federal aid to education and expansion 
of “cradle-to-the-grave” social security. 


losing ground 


After the 1946 GOP election vic- 
tory, Ewing deliberately set out to 
swing the Truman administration away 
from more orthodox policies advocated 
by such men as Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder, former Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes and Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson. 

He organized fellow “liberals” in 
a sort of secret brain trust, held private 
meetings once a week to map political 
strategy. They succeeded in convinc- 
ing Mr. Truman that only by espous- 
ing a red-hot, new deal party line 
could the Democrats win in 1948. 

Around Washington, Ewing has be- 
come known as the “successor to 
Harry Hopkins.” Indiana-born and a 
product of Harvard Law School, he 
made a fortune representing some of 
the biggest corporations in the country 
before turning to politics. 

Keyserling, on the other hand, is a 
New Deal bureaucrat, who has been 
on the government payroll since 1933. 

He is not an economist in the sense 
that he is a graduate of any recog- 
nized school, although he did teach 
economics briefly at Columbia in 1931- 
32. He also is a Harvard Law School 
graduate. 

Keyserling formerly was secretary 
to Senator Robert F. Wagner, Demo- 
crat of New York. He helped draft 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act and 
government experiments in “public 
housing.” 

He was counsel or acting adminis- 
trator of the Public Housing Authority 
from 1937 to 1946, when President 
Truman named him to the newly- 
created, three-member Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The Economic Council was an out- 


Leon Keyserling, of Economic Council 


growth of the “Full Employment Act 
of 1946,” which at first set out to 
guarantee jobs for all of the five to 
eight million persons Henry A. Wal- 
lace thought would be out of work 
right after the war. 

It followed somewhat an outline 
for a national economic planning com- 
mittee which Keyserling thought up. 

Since that time, "ieee has 
dreamed up such schemes as forced 
expansion of industry, with the gov- 
ernment to construct steel mills in 
competition with private enterprise, 
President Truman’s 1C-point “anti-in- 
flation” program with federal controls 
over production, distribution and con- 
sumption of goods and services, and 
the “middle-income” housing program. 

He is an advocate of public works 
spending, a “flexible” budget which 
doesn’t necessarily have to be balanced 
from year to year, and comprehensive 
social security patterned on the British 
experiments. * 

CONTINUED 
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Five are anonymous and one 


THE WHITE HOUSE correspondents 
were sunning themselves on the Florida 
beach at Key West. 

One happened to mention that he'd 
seen a lot of strange people around 
the President lately. The others con- 
curred, 

Who were these people? What did 
they do? 

The newsmen started working. What 
they turned up with was this: 

Quietly, unobtrusively, President 
Truman had assembled a new “brain 
trust” of his own. It didn’t include the 
Tommy Corcorans, Ben Cohens, Rex- 
ford Tugwells and Laughlin Curries of 
the Roosevelt era. 

There was a new stripe of govern- 
ment man in the White House—young, 
well-educated, practical, mostly mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders. 

They had taken over the research, 
memo-drafting, and speech-writing for 
the President. 

They included: 

Stephen Spingarn, 42, of Bedford, 
New York, a World War II major who 
directed Army counter-intelligence in 
North Africa and Italy. He wrote a 
series of spy-thrillers for the Saturday 
Evening Post before joining the White 
House staff. 

(Springarn was reassigned last year, 
and named by President Truman to a 
seat on the five-man Federal Trade 
Commission ). 

George M. Elsey, 33, of Pittsburgh, 
Navy __ lieutenant-commander, who 
helped write the official history of the 
Navy in World War II. 

David Henry Stowe, 40, of New 
Canaan, Connecticut, former North 
Carolina school teacher and dean of 
administration at Louisburg College. 
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Missouri-born Donald S. Dawson, 
dark, handsome, 42-year-old former 
Air Force major, who had been per- 
sonnel director at Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation. 

Charles S. Murphy, 41, of North 
Carolina, hardest-working man on the 
White House staff next to top presi- 
dential aide, John R. Steelman. Mur- 
phy ram-rodded special assignments, 
rounded up information, followed 
through on big programs. 

None of the new “brain trust” was 
dedicated to foreign ideologies. Most 
of them were bachelors who could 
work far into the night, travel with 
the President, without responsibilities 
at home. 

If the new team was “pinko” in 
spots, it was weighted heavily in favor 
of the non-radicals. 


Tue “Assistant Preswwent” of the 
United States is big, hulking John R. 
Steelman. 

Steelman compiles the list of eli- 
gibles for major appointments, conveys 
orders or suggestions to Cabinet mem- 
bers, and does the top trouble-shooting 
jobs for President Truman. 

When the President went away on 
his election campaign in 1948, he left 
Steelman in the White House to keep 
the wheels of government rolling. 

Steelman was the power-behind-the- 
scenes in the recent coal strike nego- 
tiations. His official title is “assistant to 
the President.” 

There’s only one of those, although 
Mr. Truman also has three secre- 
taries, a special counsel, three service 
aides and five administrative assistants 
on his White House staff. 

In addition to other duties, Steel- 





is well-known 


man has been acting chairman of the 
National Security Resources board, 
and coordinator of the President’s 
emergency drive on unemployment. 

He helped work out the science 
foundation bill, and was chairman of 
the President’s Special Commission of 
Higher Education. 

“A million people in the country can 
call me John,” he says. 

Steelman is authentically American, 
and a middle-roader. While he isn’t a 
deep-dyed conservative, he also isn’t 
a starry-eyed idealist. 

He has a modern viewpoint in 
economic and political philosophy, and 
is practical. He is regarded as a good 
“office politician.” 

A 6-foot, 215-pounder, Steelman 
worked in cypress swamps, logging 
mills and wheat fields in his youth. He 
rode freight trains, lived in hobo 
jungles, sold insurance, sawed fire 
wood, waited on tables and corrected 
college papers. 

He attended five colleges, obtained 
a doctor’s degree from the University 
of North Carolina. He was teaching 
economics at Alabama College in 1934 
when Mme. Frances Perkins, then 
Labor Secretary, offered him a job 
as roving commissioner for the Con- 
ciliation Service. 

For 10 years Steelman mediated 
labor disputes, helped settle more than 
10,000 cases. 

Miss Perkins credited the Concilia- 
tion Service under his direction with 
settling 90 per cent of all labor dis- 
putes every year. Before he came to the 
department, 57 per cent of the cases 
were going to the strike stage. 

Steelman still handles the big strikes, 
steel, railroads, communications, coal, 


John R. Steelman, Assistant President 


when they reach the White House 
level. All the big ones seem to wind 
up there sooner or later. 

He quit the government in 1944 to 
go into public relations work in New 
York State, but Mr. Truman, then new 
in the Presidency, called him back a 
year later. 

When Lewis B. Schwellenbach died 
in 1948, Mr. Truman offered to make 
Steelman Secretary of Labor. He 
turned the post down. He preferred his 
White House job. He is regarded as a 
top-rate administrator. 

CONTINUED 
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The 42 men who run the U., S. 


Steelman, Barkley, Tobin, § Brannan, Donala- 
son, Johnson (replaced now by Lovett), Acheson, Truman, Sn » McGrath, Chapman 


ForTY-TWo INDIVIDUALS run the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

They wield the most power, spend 
the most money or exercise the most 
influence over the policies of the ad- 
ministration. 

Some are influential not according 
to their official titles but by virtue of 
their access to the President. 

The select caste includes the White 
House staff, the Cabinet, heads of some 
independent federal agencies, the 
Democratic National chairman, Con- 
gressional leaders and the Chief Jus- 
tices of the United States. 

- How could you measure these in- 
dividuals? 

Many are average-run bureaucrats, 
of no particular distinction in private 
life before getting into government. 
The wartime “dollar-a-year” indus- 
trialists are gone. 

About half of the top men were in 
government before Mr. Truman took 
over as President. 
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Note this: In the hierarchy of the 
Truman administration, there are 
neither women nor Negroes. 

Women have been given recogni- 
tion in subordinate positions but not 
in high policy-making jobs. 

e€ one exception, a recent ap- 
intee, might be said to be Assistant 
fense Secretary Anna Rosenberg, 
who has been given considerable lati- 
tude in drawing up manpower policies 
for the armed forces. 

President Truman, who split the 
Democratic party in 1948 with a 
“civil rights” message, has not selected 
any Negro for a top job on his per- 
sonal secretariat at the White House, 
though Negroes are employed liberally 
throughout lower-echelon government 
jobs in Washington. 

Average age of the top men is 56. 
Mr. Truman, at 67, is 11 years older 
than the average. 

Ten of the 42 had no practical ex- 
perience in the business world before 





government 


going into politics. Others had very 
little. Few ever had to meet a pay- 
roll of their own. 

Many came up through the admin- 
istrative route, without ever carrying 
a precinct on their own as a candidate 
in any election. 

In this top caste, there are several 
Roman Catholics and two Jews. The 
rest are Protestants, or without a stated 
religious preference. None is an ac- 
knowledged atheist. 

At least 15 are Masons. 
Knights of Columbus. 

President Truman is a Baptist and 
a Mason. 

The select group includes 37 Demo- 
crats, while five are nominally mem- 
bers of the Republican Party. 

You could count a half-dozen mil- 
lionaires among them. The others are 
relatively poor men or just modestly 
well-to-do. Most couldn’t live long 
on their savings. 

Eleven have been practicing politi- 
cians, living off the government pay- 
roll. 

Fourteen were lawyers. Four were 
school teachers. Three were news- 
papermen. 


Five are 


THERE Are “nine young men,” com- 
paratively speaking, in the Truman 


Cabinet. Their average age is 57.. 


Cabinet officers range in age from At- 
torney General J. Howard McGrath 
and Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan, both 47, to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Jesse M. Donaldson, 65. Next 
oldest is Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer, 64. 

This nominally is the highest layer 
of American officialdom, These are 
the men who run the major Govern- 


ment departments and meet with 
President Truman twice a week to 
discuss top policy matters. 

Five were lawyers or trained for 
the law. Two were bankers, one a 
“career” civil servant and one a former 
semi-skilled laborer. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
is a self-styled “country banker.” De- 
fense Secretary Robert A. Lovett, on 
the other hand, was a New York City 
banker until he resigned in 1940 to 
become special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Donaldson has worked for the postal 
service since 1908. 

Labor Secretary Maurice J. Tobin 
worked as a switchboard installer for 
the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. for 15 years before going 
into politics. 

Five might be regarded as “pro- 
fessional politicians” though only three 
ever won an election on their own. 

McGrath was governor of Rhode 
Island and a Senator. Tobin was 
mayor of Boston and governor of 
Massachusetts. Sawyer was lieutenant- 
governor of Ohio. 

By educational standards, six of the 
nine Cabinet members are college 
graduates. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, who attended Groton, Yale 
and Harvard, probably has the best 
academic education. 

Snyder never finished college. Tobin 
never finished high school, despite a 
cultivated Bostonese accent. Donaldson 
went to normal school and business 
college. 

All of the Cabinet members are 
married. Most of them have children. 

Seven out of the nine had some ex- 
perience in working for the federal 
government prior to the Truman ad- 
ministration but not at the cabinet 
level. 

The new Cabinet is distinctively 
Truman’s own. It includes no hold- 
overs from the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Its flavor is by and large home- 
town and western. 

CONTINUED 
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Six outsiders and one insider 


A HALF-DOZEN MEN in Washington 
who don’t belong to the executive 
branch exercise a profound influence 
on the Truman administration. 

William M. (“Bill”) Boyle,* chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee is a creature of Mr. Truman’s 
own making. He has known the Presi- 
dent for 25 years. 

Mr. Truman brought him to Wash- 
ington in 1942, first as counsel to the 
old Senate War Investigating com- 
mittee, then as secretary to Senator 
Truman when Harry Vaughan went 
off to World War II. 

Boyle is a product of “Boss” Tom 
Pendergast’s_ political machine in 
Kansas City. A lawyer, he once served 
as director of Kansas City police. 

Cherubic, mild-mannered and a 
little paunchy at 49, Boyle is paid 
$30,000 a year to direct the spit-and- 
polish Democratic National head- 
quarters. He has easy access to the 
White House. He also entertains the 
Trumans informally at his $30,000 
home in fashionable Chevy Chase. 

The two pillars of Democratic wis- 
dom on Capitoi Hill are Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley and Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn. 

Barkley, married a second time at 
72, is jovial, convivial, a sort of modern- 
day Will Rogers. He has a seemingly 
endless store of homely yarns. He loves 
partying and off-the-cuff speech-mak- 
ing. He steals the show, even from 
such professionals as Bob Hope. 

Rayburn is a confirmed bachelor 
of 69. He likes men’s smokers and 
hide-away fishing trips. He avoids, as 


* Since this was written. Mr. Boyle has re- 
signed for reasons of ‘‘ill health 
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far as possible, formal social occasions. 

House Majority Leader John W. 
McCormack, 59-year-old “liberal” 
from Irish South Boston, takes his 
cue from Rayburn in the House. 
Where McCormack is wandering, Ray- 
burn is quick and sure at parliamen- 
tary tactics. The House, in session, 
often seems like Sam’s puppet show. 

The man Mr. Truman would vote 
most likely to succeed himself as 
President is baggy-eyed, 57-year-old 
Fred Moore Vinson, Chief Justice and 
jack of political trades. 

Vinson has been a top trouble- 
shooter for both Roosevelt and Mr. 
Truman. He served as director of 
economic stabilization, federal loan 
administrator, director of war man- 
power and reconversion and Treasury 
Secretary. 

Whenever Mr. Truman finds trouble 
on his hands, he looks for Vinson to 
quell it. He has debated, off and on, 
sending Vinson on a “peace” mission 
to Moscow and may still do it. 

The anonymous member of the 
legislative team is quiet, hard-working 
“Les” Biffle. A 61-year-old Arkansas 
native, he has served as_ political 
handy-man for Senate Democrats 
since 1933. 

He persuaded Mr. Truman that 
Barkley was the logical choice for 
Vice President in 1948. Then Biffle 
made a one-man canvass of political 
sentiment in the “grass roots,” dis- 
guised as a “chicken buyer,” and con 
vinced doubting Democrats they would 
win the election. 

These men from the Court, from 
Congress and Democratic headquar- 
ters are the “outsiders” who influence 
policies of the Truman administration. 





influence plans 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY in recent 
years has become largely the creation 
of one man. He is Secretary of State 
Dean Gooderham (pronounced Good- 
rum) Acheson. 

Acheson is the most polished, 
dapper, suave and, academically at 
least, the best educated Cabinet mem- 
ber. 

His most distinctive feature is an 
immaculately trimmed Guards-type 
mustache. 

His clothes are sartorial perfection. 

President Truman appears to re- 
pose high confidence in his chief diplo- 
mat, despite charges that Communists 
remain in sensitive spots in the State 
Department. 

There was a flurry of opposition in 
Congress when the President nomi- 
nated Acheson to be Secretary of State 
in January, 1949. 

Before a Congressional committee 
Acheson at that time said he was not 
an “appeaser” of the Soviet Union. 
His confirmation rode easily through 
the Senate, 83-to-6. 

From the record, it would appear 
that during World War II, as an assist- 
ant secretary, he was a leading ex- 
ponent in the State Department of all- 
out aid to Russia and reliance on 
Soviet cooperation in rebuilding the 
world. 

It also appears that Acheson was 
one of the first men high in govern- 
ment to reverse his position, after ob- 
serving blocking moves of Communists 
in the United Nations. 

As early as February, 1947, he told 
a Congressional committee that the 
Soviet foreign policy is “an aggressive 
and expanding one.” 

Acheson was born April 11, 1893, 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 


at Middletown, Connecticut, the son 
of the Episcopal bishop of Connecticut. 
His mother was the daughter of a 
wealthy Canadian brewer. The family 
had money and social position. 

Acheson went to the “right schools” 
—Groton, Yale and Harvard. He took 
a law degree in 1918, went into the 
Navy as an ensign. 

He served two years as private 
secretary to Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
of the Supreme Court, then joined a 
Washington law firm. By 1933, at the 
outset of the Roosevelt administration, 
he was making $100,000 a year. 

His attitude on foreign relations, 
despite a troubled world, appears as 
serene as Mr. Truman’s, and indeed 
may be one reason the President 
doesn’t worry more about national 
security. 

The world, says Acheson, presents 
“more to worry about than a good 
worrier can handle.” 

CONTINUED 
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Practical politicians are 


Present TRUMAN established the 
pattern for “government by crony” 
early in his administration. 

His first major appointment in 1945 
was his old Missouri friend, John 
Wesley Snyder, as federal loan admin- 
istrator. Later, he made him Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Owlish, 54-year-old Snyder, self- 
styled “country banker,” of a family 
of “home bodies,” has been the Presi- 
dent’s chief fiscal adviser throughout 
the Truman administration. 

He takes some social welfare goals 
of the administration with a grain of 
salt. 

The President, he says, is a “prac- 
tical” man. He has to advocate some 
of these things because of “politics.” 
They appeal to large blocs of voters. 

Businessmen regard Charles Sawyer 
as the best Secretary of Commerce since 
Herbert Hoover. 

The crisp, frosty-haired, 64-year- 
old Commerce Secretary and President 
Truman look somewhat alike. Neither 
uses tobacco. Both drink. 

While Mr. Truman was a poor man 
before he entered the White House, 
Sawyer is a millionaire. He made his 
money in the law and investments. 

Sawyer invested in industrial stocks, 
sold out before the 1929 market crash. 
He bought newspapers and radio sta- 
tions. He built the three-million-dollar 
Cincinnati Garden, biggest indoor 
sports palace between New York and 
Chicago. 

Son of a Maine Republican who 
moved to Ohio, he went to Oberlin 
College. 

Appointment of Jesse Moore Don- 
aldson as Postmaster General in 1947 
was hailed as the non-political ap- 
pointment of a “career man.” 
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Not since Benjamin Franklin held 
the job in 1775-76 had a President 
named a Postmaster General who actu- 
ally knew something about the postal 
service. 

Donaldson had started to work for 
the postal service in 1908 as an $11-a- 
week clerk, rose through the ranks to 
become first assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

The “non-political” illusion wasn’t 
long in shattering after Democrats 
won the 1948 Presidential election. 
Donaldson, in 40 years with the de- 
partment, knew what it was all about. 

The department would continue to 
have a good reputation for “political 
regularity.” All appointments would 
be “cleared” with Democratic national 
headquarters as before. The civil serv- 
ice system would remain as capable 
of circumvention as in the past. 

Donaldson, 65, second-oldest mem- 
ber of the Truman Cabinet, was born 
August 17, 1885, on a farm near Shel- 
byville, Ill. 

He attended private schools at 
Oconee, normal college at Shelbyville, 
took a business college course, and 
taught for four years in public schools. 

His mannerisms are slow and de- 
liberate. He smokes de-nicotinized 
cigarettes. He is apt to close conversa- 
tions by saying: 

“Yours very truly.” 

PS—Know what the Postmaster 
General’s hobby is? Collecting stamps. 

The “Colorado Kids” in the Tru- 
man cabinet are Agriculture Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan and Interior Sec- 
retary Oscar L. Chapman. 

Both are big wheels in the hard- 
boiled, realistic political team which 
won Mr. Truman the 1948 Presiden- 
tial election. 





ever present 


Scion of a Quaker family, Brannan 
is one of the two youngest Cabinet 
members. He is 47. 

He had an undistinguished law prac- 
tice in Denver from 1929 to 1935, 
when he joined the New Deal. He 
became regional counsel for the Farm 
Security Administration. 

He came to Washington in 1944 as 
an assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Truman made him Secretary in 
1948 when Anderson quit to run for 
Senate. 

Brannan beat Chapman into the 
Truman Cabinet, although Chapman 
had a head start in politics. 

Born in Virginia “under a tobacco 
leaf,” as he says, Chapman served in 
the Navy in World War I, went to 
a Denver hospital to recuperate. 

He studied law, served as a proba- 


tion officer for Juvenile Court, and 


became a Democratic precinct worker. 

New England’s contributions to the 
Truman Cabinet are Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath and Labor 
Secretary Maurice A. Tobin. 

McGrath is a millionaire, Tobin a 
man of modest means. Both are Cath- 
olics. Each has been in politics for 
much of his adult life. 

They pitched into the 1948 cam- 
paign to elect President Truman when 
things looked bleak indeed for the 
Democrats. 

McGrath, never beaten in an elec- 
tion on his own, was named Demo- 
cratic National Chairman in late 1947. 
He piloted the 1948 Truman-Barkley 
campaign to victory. 

Tall, handsome Tobin was brought 
into the Truman Cabinet in late 1948, 
to help appeal for the labor vote. 
Democrats thus avoided an intra-party 
fight for the governorship in wind 
chusetts. 

Tobin, a “poor boy,” attended paro- 
chial schools, but never finished high 
school. Son of Irish immigrants, he 
started to work for a leather company 
served 15 years as a switchboard in- 
staller for the telephone company. 


Truman with Secretary of Treasury Snyder and Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
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BEST IN BEAUTY 








Miss America—Coleen K. Hutchins, Utah 


Mrs. America—Mrs. Penny Duncan, N. Y. 
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. a more-or-less royal pageant of 1951’s pretty peerage 


® THEY ARE CROWNED amidst a fan- 
fare of wolf-whistles and a popping 
of flashbulbs. 

Their coronation gown is always 
the same—a bathing suit. But their 
titles are strange and various: the 
Queen of this, the Sweetheart of 
that, Miss something-or-other. . 

Their reign—like their costume— 
is brief. Their long legs and beam- 
ing faces appear momentarily in the 
newspapers and picture magazines. 


Then, having served their pretty 
purpose (publicity), they go on 
back to school, or back to work, or 
perhaps detour to Hollywood in 
search of a screen test. Meanwhile 
a new crop of queens is being 
crowned, photographed—and for- 
gotten. 

From the endless parade of royal 
ladies who marched by in 1951, 
PAGEANT presents this assortment of 
15 more-or-less typical queens. 

CONTINUED 
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Miss Night-Fighter of 1951 (Totty Ames) Miss Brevity (Lois Ingram) outstrip 
selected by Marine flyers in El Toro, Cal. all competition at Miami Beach, Fila. 
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Movies’ Most Beautiful Blonde of 1951 Doughnut Queen (Kris Nodland) reigned 
(Lori Nelson) chosen for“ethereal beauty” sweetly during National Doughnut Week 


CONTINUED 





. 1 An, | 
Rose Queen (Eleanor Apple Queen (Joyce Holden) Miss Photo Flash (Roberta 
Payne) of Pasadena from bene tae ‘State Richards) ruled in Chicag 





Queen of Diamonds wears 
$10,000,000 worth of jewels 


Miss Press Photographer (Jane Wurster) crowned Queen of Dartmouth Win- 
in New York with a brief blaze of flashbulb glory ter Carnival (Sarah Darrah) 
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Miss Sunglasses of 1951 (Georgia Landeau) selected by the Atlantic City Beach Patrol. 
1951 Swim for Health Queen (Carolyn Wynn)—not all queens are frivolous. 





BEST IN POPULAR MUSIC 











On Top of 
Old Tin Pan Alley 


BY GEORGE FRAZIER 


Howie Richmond’s success proves he has a crystal ball in his ear 


@ THE MUSIC BUSI- 

NESS is an antic and 

anomalous proposition, 

and it is probably no 

more than fitting that 

two of the most ob- 

noxiously inane songs 

of recent years should 

have been published by 

a sensitive, soft-spoken 

individual who wears 

Brooks Brothers 

clothes, enjoys medi- 

eval philosophy and 

Attic drama, and, with 
unprecedented disdain 

for the tribal rites of his profession, 
refuses to sit in Lindy’s submitting to 
the insults of the waiters. He is 
Howard Sidney Richmond, who in- 
flicted “Music! Music! Music!” and 
“Molasses, Molasses” upon a world 
toward which he otherwise seems 
beneficently disposed. 

If Richmond is a paradox, how- 
ever, he is even more of a legend. 
Launching himself as a publisher 
with “Hop-Scotch Polka,” he fol- 
lowed with five other hits in rapid 
succession: ‘“‘Music,’’ ‘‘Tzena, 
Tzena, Tzena,” “Goodnight, Irene,” 
“Molasses,” and “The Thing.” Ac- 
cording to the more statistically- 
minded inhabitants of Tin Pan 


Alley, this was a unique 

accomplishment. Not 

everything that has ap- 

peared since then 

under Richmond’s im- 

primatur has been 

profitable, of course, 

but he has managed to 

sponsor enough suc- 

cesses to dispel any sus- 

picion that his initial 

splash might have been 

a freak. In 1951, for 

example, he put out so 

many hits that one can 

: hardly question his 

right to be regarded as the music 
publisher of the year. 

Richmond started 1951 with 
“The Thing,” thereby causing a na- 
tion to lie awake until dawn in tor- 
tured puzzlement as to what was— 
The Thing. After this, he published 
(to ignore the flops) “The Roving 
Kind,” “So Long, It’s Been Good 
to Know You,” “On Top of Old 
Smoky,” “Longing for You,” “Roll- 
in’ Stone” and “Kisses Sweeter 
Than Wine.” Thus, in 1951, the 
man who only two years before had 
been blasting the jukebox set into 
putting another nickel in the slot 
was lulling them with much gentler 
fare: 





You phoned me to come to St. Louis. 
I soon got a bill for the call. 

But after I got to St. Louis, 

You left me and went to St. Paul. 
Longing, longing, longing for you. 


Although Tin Pan Alley looks 
upon all this as a remarkable record, 
it finds it no more impressive than 
the fact that Richmond, who is 
only 33 and an authentic wunder- 
kind, refuses to take his present 
eminence as seriously as might, for- 
givingly, be expected of anyone 
who achieved it so swiftly. Rich- 
mond himself, however, though not 
at all unaware of his success, is 
sufficiently dispassionate to appre- 
ciate how much of it resulted from 
sheer good luck. 

As a son of the man who pub- 
lished such numbers as “The Side- 
walks of New York” and “The 
Banks of the Wabash,” Richmond 
learned many years ago that no- 
body is infallible when it comes to 
picking hit songs. Reminded of his 
own six successive smashes, he likes 
to point out that while he was 
prescient enough to have spotted 
“Music!” and “Molasses,” he was, 
by the same token, sufficiently stu- 
pid to have spurned “Tenderly,” 
“Mona Lisa” and “Marshmallow 
World.” Then he expands upon 
the vagaries of his trade by ex- 
plaining that “Goodnight, Irene” 
and “Kisses Sweeter Than Wine” 
are merely adaptations of folksongs 
the late Huddy Ledbetter—Led- 
belly—had been singing for at least 
20 years, while “Tzena” is actually 
an old Yiddish ditty. As for “Hop- 
Scotch Polka,” it was composed 
many years ago by an English music 
hall performer and rescued from 
obscurity by two New York disc 


jockeys who brought it to Rich- 
mond’s attention and persuaded 
him to acquire the rights and pub- 
lish it himself. That, in fact, is how 
he happened to become a publisher. 

A few weeks ago, sitting in his 
cramped, cluttered office at 666 
Fifth Avenue (where the directory 
on the lobby wall proves that a 
prophet is ever without honor by 
listing him as Howard S. Rich- 
man), he began to grow enthusi- 
astic as he discussed some of the 
songs that he planned to publish 


_in the near future. “We got some 


exciting things in the can,” he 
said, and then suddenly stopped. 
Shaking his head ruefully, he 
added, “They all sound exciting 
until they come out.” 

Richmiond’s modesty is genuine. 
Speaking of his role in the publish- 
ing organization which he founded, 
he says, “This is not a one-man 
operation. I have Pete Kameron, 
who digs up material that’s forgot- 
ten, and Al Brackman, who really 
runs the firm, a job which is be- 
yond my ken. The disc jockeys, 
that’s my job. I’m just a press 
agent who tries to bring our ma- 
terial to the jockeys’ attention. I’m 
a field guy.” 

That is only fractionally true, for 
Richmond is a “field guy” mostly 
in the evening. The daylight por- 
tion of his working schedule, which 
consumes some 16 hours, is spent 
in his office, which is grubby and 
noisy in striking contrast to his own 
impeccable appearance and hum- 
ble manner. When time permits 
at night, he is likely to take courses 
at New York University in such 
disparate subjects as classical Greek 
drama or copyright law. “There’s 
no end to the things I'd like to 
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know,” he says. No one acquainted 
with him would suggest that the 
method of promoting a new song 
is a thing about which he can learn 
any more than he now knows. 

If Howie Richmond, who is tall, 
slender and, according to one biog- 
rapher, “almost theatrically hand- 
some,” represents a fresh type of 
personality in Tin Pan Alley, he 
also stands for an entirely radical 
kind of thinking. Prior to his ar- 
rival on the scene in September, 
1949, publishers had been of the 
opinion that a song could be popu- 


larized on the strength of the fact ~ 


that it had been recorded either by 
a name-—a Crosby, a Como, a 
Shore—or by a great many differ- 
ent performers. An almost mili- 
tant apostate from this school 
of thought, Richmond maintained 
that inasmuch as no song could be 


made into a hit unless it incorpo- 
rated the intangible ingredients, it 
was not important how many re- 
cordings of a tune were on the 


market. Nor did it matter in the 
least by whom they had been made. 
The essential thing was to achieve 
the proper interpretation from the 
singer or band recording it. Rich- 
mond’s thesis did not end there, 
however, because not even the 
proper interpretation of a basically 
uncommercial song could convert it 
into a smash. 

“Assuming you have a tune you 
believe in,” Richmond says, “the 
thing to do next is determine 
whether or not the public will share 
your feelings. What’s the sense in 
wasting money to promote some- 
thing that can never succeed? So 
you get one recording—the most 
appealing one you can have made— 
and you send copies of it to disc 
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jockeys all over the country. If you 
hear a week or two later that the 
jockeys are receiving calls about that 
record, then you have reason to sus- 
pect that you have a hit on your 
hands. That’s when you can start 
spending money.” 

Several times each week, Rich- 
mond and his associates, all of 
whom participate in the organiza- 
tion’s profits, assemble to hear new 
material. If their offices are among 
the most disreputable of any pub- 
lisher’s, they are also the most dis- 
tinctive, since there is no piano on 
the premises. Huddled together in a 
tiny office, Richmond, Brackman, 
Kameron and possibly one or two 
others listen to so-called “demon- 
stration” records, which are record- 
ings made by composers and writers 
to afford a swift and simple method 
for a publisher to judge a song. 
The Richmond board may play a 
single recording 50 to 75 times 
in order to test an initial favorable 
response. If the song still impresses 
them, they keep listening to it dur- 
ing the ensuing week-or-so. If by 
that time they are not surfeited, 
they call in the writers and draw 
up a contract. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Richmond has been engaged 
in “researching” the material to de- 
termine whether or not it has been 
plagiarized. He has excellent reason 
for doing so in view of the many 
times he has been sued for copy- 
right infringement. “Music! Mu- 
sic! Music!” was a typical example. 

One day not long after the suc- 
cess of “Hop-Scotch Polka,” Rich- 
mond had a caller. He was an 
Austrian and his name was Stephan 
Weiss. The visitor had, as he 
phrased it, “a heet!” Richmond, 
who is the soul of graciousness, 





ON TOP OF OLD TIN PAN ALLEY 


nodded politely and suggested that 
Weiss return the next day. He had 
forgotten the incident by the next 
afternoon, when the Austrian sud- 
denly reappeared, screaming, “Ees 
heet!” Richmond rose from his 
chair and conducted Weiss down- 
stairs and a few doors away, where 
there was a Steinway showroom. 
There he plumped the Austrian 
down at a piano and signalled for 
him to proceed. 

As the shrill mandate to “put an- 
other nickel in” filled the air, a 
horrified salesman came racing 
over and implored Weiss to take 
his business elsewhere. When Rich- 
mond explained that he had gone 
to school with Hank Steinway, the 
salesman took him by the arm and 
showed him to an audition room. 
Weiss resumed pleading for another 
nickel. Outside, customers and 
salesmen looked up. As Richmond 
studied them, he noticed their feet 
begin to tap. This, he reasoned, 
could well represent The Public. 

Within the next few days, he 
had 54 acetate copies of Weiss’ own 
recording made and then mailed to 
disc jockeys. It cost him $54. Weiss 
and his collaborator have made 
around $50,000 between them on 
“Music! Music! Music!” For a 
dismaying period, however, it 
appeared that Richmond would 
eclipse Errol Flynn’s numerical rec- 
ord as a defendant. “Music!”, it 
would seem, judging from the num- 
ber of copyright infringement suits 
brought against him, had been 
plagiarized from hundreds of songs, 
including “Too Much Mustard” 
and “The Burglar Rag.” Finally, 
Richmond’s brother-in-law found 
an old tune—it had been uncopy- 
rightable for 60 years—whose first 


few measures were identical with 
those of “Music!” and Richmond 
was rescued. Ever since then, how- 
ever, he has found it wise to research 
a number before, rather than after, 
publishing it. 

Notwithstanding the profits he 
has made out of music publishing, 
Richmond likes to claim that he 
will eventually abandon it in favor 
of some more aesthetically-remu- 
nerative line of endeavor. Except 
for the four years he served in the 
army, he has been associated, in 
one capacity or another, with popu- 
lar music most of his adult life. As 
a matter of fact, he was reared in 
a balladish atmosphere which was 
provided not only by his father but 
also by his uncle Jack Robbins, one 
of the most successful of publishers. 

Born in Hollis, New York, young 
Howie attended local schools and 
then Loomis, a Connecticut pre- 
paratory school. In 1936 he en- 
tered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but quit without graduating 
in order to go to New York and 
learn the publicity business. Ac- 
cording to one story, when no jobs 
materialized, he went to George 
Lottman, then the most famous 
Broadway press agent, and offered 
to pay him $10 a week if he could 
be allowed to work in the office. 
When he had learned all that he 
could with Lottman, he began to 
acquire a clientele of his own, rang- 
ing from Larry Clinton, his first 
account, to the Andrews Sisters. 

After his army service, he became 
a manager of talent and presently 
a record promotionalist, a position 
that enabled him to appreciate 
the pervasive influence exerted by 
disc jockeys. Although nobody has 
ever conducted a poll on the sub- 
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ject, it is likely that Richmond is 
on a chummier footing than any 
other individual with most of the 
jockeys in the United States. For 
one thing, they find his sincerity— 
which often takes the form of rec- 
ommending that they play rival 
publishers’ tunes in preference to 
his own—-refreshing. 

There is about him none of the 
breeziness commonly associated 
with Tin Pan Alley, none of the 





conversationalist. An avid student 
of the theater, he has tried his hand 
at writing drama—is likely to con- 
fess that when he quits publishing, 
he will probably go into the theater 
in one capacity or another. 

“You do what you're best quali- 
fied to do, I suppose,” he says. 
Then thinking of all the nickels 
that have been put in slots and of 
the endless goodnights uttered to 
Irene, of all the copies of sheet 








music and all the records of his 
tunes, he adds, “I’m gonna be best 
qualified to be a producer, because 
a producer needs money.” an 


aloofness one might expect of a 
man as successful as he. For an- 
other, his wide variety of interests 
makes him a warm and engaging 
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VIEWPOINT Oya Dam 
@ A PRETTY YOUNG DANCER was rushed from her theater for an cmergency 
operation at a midtown Manhattan hospital. She was promptly wheeled 
down the corridor and left just outside the operating room. She lay there 
alone for awhile, with only a sheet over her. 

Soon a sombre young man dressed in white came by, lifted the sheet, 
took a look, then disappeared hurriedly down the hall. Shortly afterward, a 
second man in white came along, lifted the sheet, looked and also went on 
his way. Then a third man, clad in white, came along and, like the other 
two, studied the prone figure under the sheet. 

“Say,” called the girl weakly, “how much longer do I have to wait 
out here?” 

“Darned if I know, lady,” replied the man, starting down the hall, “I'm 
just one of the painters.” 








@ A YOUNG PSYCHOANALYst? was telling an older colleague about his trou 
bles in getting intelligent responses from his patients. “Suppose you ask 
me some of your questions,” the older analyst suggested. 

“Well, my first question is, what is it that wears a skirt and from whose 
lips comes pleasure?” 

“A Scot blowing a bagpipe,” the veteran answered. 

“Right,” said the younger one. “Now, what is it that has smooth curves 
and at unexpected moments becomes uncontrollable?” 

‘Bob Feller’s pitching.” 

“Right! What do you think of when two arms slip around your 
shoulder?” 

“Why, a football tackle,” replied the veteran. 

“Right,” said the young doctor. “All your answers were absolutely 
correct. But you'd be surprised at the silly answers I keep getting.” 
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2) YEARS OF z 
LAUGHING AT ,, 
¢ OURSELVES | 


® IN BOOKSTORES anywhere you 
can now buy a book called “The 
New Yorker 25th Anniversary Al- 
bum.” It is, officially, a book of 
about 1,000 cartoons—the cream of 
The New Yorker's consistently witty 
crop over the last quarter century. 
They may be the funniest pictures 
of our time. But there is something 
more than fun in these crisp lines 
and shadows. There is a remarkable 
history of ourselves here—our na- 
tional sensitivities, fads, foibles, trag- 
edies—as we were in the roaring 
20’s, the thrifty 30’s, the fighting 
40’s. The editors of PacEANT pre- 
sent herewith a_history-conscious 
selection of them, which seems as 
good a reflection of America in mid- 
stream as we’ve seen in a long, long 
time. The near 1,000, in book form, 
can be had for $5.00 (Harpers). 


‘The oP panying this article were 
congetees 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
1947, 1948, 1960, by The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 





“You think I got 
nothin’ to do to 
night cxcept argue 
about gettin’ in 
this joint?” 


“No, I have to stay here and work. 
I’m unloading copper.” 


— 





“Lafayette, we are here.” 


Whole regiments of historians, 
and musical comedy producers, are 
doing their darndest these days to 
recapture the flavor of those fabu- 
lous days, heyday of the flapper, the 
bootlegger, the big butter-and-egg 
men, the boom boys. The New 
Yorker was born during the decade 
of the Big Toot and is an eye-wit- 
ness authority on the subject. Are 
you old enough to remember the 
speakeasy? All the talk about the 
French war debt? The hubbub 
about French modern art? Presi- 
dent Coolidge and his Indian war 
bonnets? 





“Couldn’t you let that skirt down a 
little, Mary Louise? It’s only an inch 
” 
Me MFor heaven's sake, mother! Do you “Quick, Mama—look! President Coolidge!” 
want me to look like a monk?” 


“ fi : pene pani 
“Oh, Al Smith’s all right, but I’m fer leaving prosperity alone.” — wen 
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Hoover—the depression—Roose- 
velt—the World’s Fair—aftermath 
of the Big Bust—the apple sales- 
men—the Dionnes—the WPA— 
people and events like these studded 
10 tremendous years. Nothing was 
small about the 30’s, except incomes. 
They started with the greatest 
financial collapse in history and 
ended with the biggest war of all 


time. We had the largest Presiden- ff 


tial family of them all in the White 
House, and on a swamp in Flush- 
ing, New York, we built the most 
enormous circus of the century. And 
The New Yorker kept the record. 


“Well, so long. Pill see 
you at lunch at 
the Bankers Club.” 


“I haven’t taken any interest in 
since Jimmy Walker retired.” 


politics 
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A brokerage house receives an order to buy 10 shares of Goldman Sachs. 


(Paceant ed. note: In the 20's, Gold- 
man Sachs sold 400,000 shares a day.) 


CONTINUED 
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“The CWA has commis “For gosh sakes, here 


sioned me to paint a comes Mrs. Roosevelt!” 
mural here.” 


“I name thee Mt. Buzzie 
Dall!” 





5 ie 

’ vie . 
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“Do you think we should encourage them?” 
(PAGEANT ed. note: At the World’s Fair 


the then-friendly Russians built the most 
elaborate and impressive exhibit of all.) 





“They haven’t got a single tenant on the 54th floor yet, Mr. Chrysler.” 
(PAGEANT ed. note: We had the two tallest buildings in 
the world, but they had about six tenants apiece.) 

CONTINUED 
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“Hey, did you send my pajamas to the 
laundry with my Willkie butten on?” 


The decade just behind us is not 
the easiest one to remember in de- 
tail; it was too chock-full of person- 
alities, politics, blood, sweat, tears 
. . . too recent to be clearcut in the 
mind. As our century grows older, 
it grows even more complex. Only 
a few of the old institutions that 
survived the past 25 years seem des- 
tined to survive many more. Death 
and taxes, of course. The weather. 
The Democrats. And the impudent 
eye of The New Yorker cartoonist, 
long may it rove. 


“We want the button made of 
some tough, permanent material.” 














: 
“... the need of an experienced hand at the helm. And so let us fervently “pe 
that the great pilot who has steered us so surely through the perilous current of the 
past eight years may be prevailed upon . . .” 


(PAGEANT ed. note: Remember the furore over the 3rd term?) 


CONTINUED 
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o & Uw “Makes quite a ceremony out of those 
be ” draft notices, doesn’t he?” 
5 Pritt, 
“No, I don’t want to sell my 
vacuum cleaner.” 
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“Truman it does something for. 
You it doesn’t.” 


“Harris, I’ve cancelled your hos- 
pitalization and sick-benefit pol- 
icy, closed out your old-age 
retirement account, cleared your 
case with the union, given prop- 
er legal notice to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bureau, had 
a check drawn for your vacation 
credit, cost-of-living bonus, sev- 
erance pay, and accumulated 
salary, including overtime. 
You're fired!” 








aoe 


“Oh, dear, I'd really be enjoying all of this if it weren’t for the Russians.” B & 
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HOUSE OF THE YEAR 











DREAM HOUSE 
ON A BUDGET 





HERE’S THE PRIZE-WINNER, Bruce Walker’s practical answer to the riddle of 


@ THERE IT 1s, the house you've 
always wanted—modern, airy, fab- 
ulously furnished by a name dec- 
orator and sporting every latest 
gadget. It teases you, from the 
slick pages of a magazine. It’s right 
for you—all except for that $100,000 
price tag! 

But what about people with non- 
fabulous incomes, you ask, who just 
can’t spend that kind of money? 
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Last year the gt of Architec- 
tural Forum, the ine of 
Building, decided it was na time 
something was done to encourage 
the building of small, livable and 
salable houses for the American 
public. The homes should be im- 
aginative, they decided, yet not too 
radical in design; they ought not to 
frighten the neighbors, but still in- 
corporate as many fresh, contem- 














UCE WALKER, 28, who won the 

first prize for Small Homes design, 
typical of the young U.S. architects 
whose interest was piqued by Forum con- 
test. He served a three-year hitch in the 
Navy as an officer, is married to a fellow 
student, and has a daughter Kim, two 





a livable, salable house, built for the mass market and families of modest income 


porary ideas as possible. The 
conclusion? More talent should be 
expended on giving both the mer- 
chant builder and the buyer a better 
house. 

To that purpose they staged the 
biggest Small Homes design com- 
petition in the history of house 
building, with the National Associ- 
ation of Home Builders as a work- 
ing partner. Some $57,000 was of- 


fered in prizes, and after the first 
announcements, more than 11,000 
inquiries rolled in. By deadline day, 
there were 2,727 entries. A jury of 
eight topflight architects and build- 
ers then pored over the floor plans 
and sketches, deciding which of 
the 84 prizes should go to whom 
(there were 63 winners, in all). 
First place plum of $7,500 went 
to 28-year-old Bruce Walker, June 
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FOR SPOKANE display, local dealers 
— the house with the last word 
in kitchen equipment. Kitchen is just 
a step away from the all-purpose living 
and dining room, has windows over- 
looking yard, for watching kids at play 








A PORCH, 13-by-10 feet, becomes an outdoor dining room in good weather and a 
play space for children when it rains. Many families like to live partly outdoors 


’51 graduate of the Harvard School 
of Design, who grew up in the big 
outdoors near Spokane, Washing- 
ten, and naturally designed a 
“northwest house.” In March, his 
house was a prize-winning blue- 
print; by October, it was a reality 
in California redwood, built in the 
suburbs of Spokane under his own 
personal supervision. (These photos, 
incidentally, were the first taken of 
it—exclusively for PAGEANT.) 

The Walker house squares up to 
all the contest rules—fitting a 60- 
by-100-foot lot, the kind most 
people buy. It has a floor space 


of 1,000 square feet, three bed- 
rooms and no basement; is built of 
standard materials, readily avail- 
able. It is easy to look at, live 
in, build and sell. It can be 
adapted to many climes and prices. 
Walker worked on the premise its 
cost would range from $8,000 to 
$11,000. 

The home-buying public has al- 
ready approved it. During National 
Home Week in September, when 
the house was open for inspection 
(furnished by local merchants), no 
less than 27,000 people trooped 
through, looking and inquiring. 











AN ALL-PURPOSE ROOM, 13-by-22 feet, is the center of the house. 


It’s big 


enough for conversation, dining, children’s games and is handy to the kitchen 


Most important, the builders are 
interested. Less than four weeks 
after the prize-winners were an- 
nounced, 22 builders from coast to 
coast were negotiating for the privi- 
leges of building. Another 100 were 
interested in following suit. 

The NAHB lays special stress on 
the fact that the Walker plans can 
easily be translated into a produc- 
tion house, and whole real estate 
developments adapted from it. Mat- 
ter of fact, a Texas builder is pon- 
dering doing just that. 

Another interesting item: of all 
the 2,727 plans submitted in the 
contest, all but 13 were of contem- 
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porary design, which points up a 
significant trend in the thinking of 
America’s young architects (who 
will be building our future houses). 
Buyers and builders are still apt to 
be more intrigued by Cape Cod 
cottages and Georgian colonial, but 
they are slowly being won over to 
modern. 

As for that talented young Walk- 
er: This year he won the choice 
$3,000 Appleton traveling fellow- 
ship, from Harvard, which will take 
him all through Europe, studying 
architecture, first of all to London 
and the International Conference 
of Modern Architects. 














j \ 
JUDGES LIKED the house because “although it was not the most exciting, it was 
a big little house with all around good sense and taste.” This is corner of main room 


A TRICKY DOUBLE BEDROOM. Close the folding screen and you have two 
bedrooms. Open it, and you have one large bedroom or a daytime playroom 




















BEST SCIENCE STORY 


The Birth 


of an 


Island 


BY RACHEL L. CARSON 


It is an event of prolonged and 
violent travail—the forces of the 
earth striving to create and the 
forces of the sea opposing them 


The following article 1s taken-from one 
of the same title which first appeared 
in The Yale Review. It won for 
the author the Westinghouse Science 
Writers Award for the best scientific 
magazine article of the year, and was 
incor porated into her presently best- 
selling book, The 
Oxford University 


Sea Around U's 


Press 


@ MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO, a vol- 
cano built a mountain on the floor 
of the Atlantic. In eruption after 
eruption, it pushed up a great pile 
of volcanic rock, until it had ac- 
cumulated a mass a hundred miles 
across at its base, reaching up- 
ward towards the surface of the 
sea. Finally its cone emerged as 
an island with an area of about 
200 square miles. Thousands of 
vears passed, and thousands of 
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thousands. Eventually the waves 
of the Atlantic cut down the cone 
and reduced it to a shoal—all of 
it, that is, but a small fragment 
which remained above water. This 
fragment we know as Bermuda. 

With variations, the life story of 
Bermuda has been repeated by 
almost every one of the islands that 
interrupt the watery expanses of 
the oceans far from land. For 
these isolated islands in the sea 
are fundamentally different from 
the continents. The major land 
masses and the ocean basins are 
today much as they have been 
throughout the greater part of geo- 
logic time. But islands are ephem- 
eral, created today, destroyed 
tomorrow. With few exceptions, 
they are the result of the violent, 
explosive, earth-shaking eruptions 
of submarine volcanoes, working 
perhaps for millions of years to 
achieve their end. It is one of the 
paradoxes in the ways of earth and 
sea that a process seemingly so 
destructive, so catastrophic, can re- 
sult in an act of creation. 

The sea floor, where an island 
begins, is probably nowhere more 
than about 50 miles thick—a thin 
covering over the vast bulk of the 
earth. In it are deep cracks and fis- 
sures, the results of unequal cooling 
and shrinkage in past ages. Along 
such lines of weakness the molten 
lava from the earth’s interior presses 
up, and finally bursts forth into the 
sea. Here on the bottom of the ocean 
the volcano has resisting it all the 
weight of the ocean water above it. 
Despite the immense pressures of 
two or three miles of sea water, the 
new volcanic cone builds upward 
towards the surface, in flow after 
flow of lava. Once within reach of 
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the waves, its soft ash and tuff are 
violently attacked, and for a long 
period the potential island may re- 
main a shoal, unable to emerge. But, 
eventually, in new eruptions, the 
cone is pushed up into the air and 
a rampart of hardened lava is built 
against the attacks of the waves. 

One of the youngest of the large 
volcanic islands of the world is 
Ascension in the South Atlantic. It 
is a forbidding mass of cinders, in 
which the vents of 40 extinct vol- 
canoes can be counted. 

In modern times we have never 
seen the birth of an island as large 
as Ascension. But now and then 
there is a report of a small island 
appearing where none was before. 
Perhaps a month, a year, or five 
years later, the island has disap- 
peared into the sea again. These 
are the little, stillborn islands, 


doomed to only a brief emergence 


above the sea. 

About 1830 such an island sud- 
denly appeared in the Mediter- 
ranean between Sicily and _ the 
coast of Africa, rising from 100- 
fathom depths after there had been 
signs of volcanic activity in the 
area. It was little more than a 
black cinder pile, perhaps 200 feet 
high. Waves, wind and rain at- 
tacked it. Its soft and porous 
materials were easily eroded; its 
substance was rapidly eaten away 
and it sank beneath the sea. Now 
it is a shoal, marked on the charts 
as Graham’s Reef. 

Sometimes the disintegration 
takes abrupt and violent form. The 
greatest explosion of historic time 
was the evisceration of the small 
island of Krakatoa, between Java 
and Sumatra in the Netherlands 
Iridies. On August 27, 1883, Kra- 


katoa literally exploded. When 
finally the inferno of white-hot lava, 
molten rock, steam and smoke had 
subsided, the island that had stood 
1,400 feet above the sea had be- 
come a cavity a thousand feet be- 
low sea level. Only along one edge 
of the former crater did a remnant 
of the island remain. 

One of the few exceptions to the 
almost universal rule that oceanic 
islands have a volcanic origin seems 
to be the remarkable and fas- 
cinating group known as St. Paul’s 
Rocks. Lying in the open Atlantic 
between Brazil and Africa, they 
are an obstruction thrust up from 
the floor of the ocean into the 
midst of the racing equatorial cur- 
rent, a mass against which the seas 
break in sudden violence. The en- 
tire cluster of rocks covers not more 
than a quarter of a mile, running in 
a curved line like a horseshoe. The 
highest rock is no more than 60 feet 
above the sea; spray wets it to the 
summit. Abruptly the rocks dip un- 
der water and slope steeply down 
into great depths. Geologists since 
the time of Darwin have puzzled 
over their origin, though it is gen- 
erally agreed that they are com- 
posed of material like that of the sea 
floor itself. In some remote period, 
inconceivable stresses in the earth’s 
crust must have pushed a solid rock 
mass upward more than two miles. 

So bare and desolate that not 
even a lichen grows on them, St. 
Paul’s Rocks would seem one of 
the most unpromising places in the 
world to look for a spider, spinning 
its web in arachnidan hope of snar- 
ing passing insects. Yet Darwin 
found spiders when he visited the 
Rocks in 1833, and 40 years later 
the naturalists of H. M. S. Chal- 
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lenger also reported them, busy at 
their web-spinning. A few insects 
are there, too, some as parasites on 
the sea birds, of which three species 
nest on the rocks. One of the in- 
sects is a small brown moth which 
lives on feathers. This very nearly 
completes the inventory of the in- 
habitants of St. Paul’s Rocks, ex- 
cept for the grotesque crabs that 
swarm over the islets, living chiefly 
on the flying fishes brought by the 
birds to their young. 

St. Paul’s Rocks are not alone in 
having an extraordinary assort- 
ment of inhabitants, for the fauna 
and flora of oceanic islands are 
amazingly different from those of 
the continents. The pattern of is- 
land life is peculiar and significant. 
Aside from forms recently intro- 
duced by man, islands remote from 
the continents are never inhabited 


by any land mammals, except some- 


times the one mammal that has 
learned to fly—the bat. There are 
never any frogs, salamanders or 
other amphibians. Of reptiles, 
theré may be a few snakes, lizards 
and turtles, but the more remote 
the island from a major land mass, 
the fewer reptiles there are, and the 
really isolated islands have none. 
There are usually a few species of 
land birds, some insects, some 
spiders. So remote an island as 
Tristan de Cunha in the South At- 
lantic, 1,500 miles from the nearest 
continent, has no land animals but 
these: three species of land birds, 
a few insects and several snails. 
We can only guess how long after 
its emergence from the sea an 
oceanic island may lie uninhabited. 
Certainly in its original state it is 
a land bare, harsh and repelling 
beyond human endurance. No liv- 
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ing thing moves over the slopes of 
its volcanic hills; no plants cover 
its naked lava fields. But little by 
little, riding in on the winds, drift- 
ing in on the currents or rafting in 
on logs, floating brush or trees, the 
plants and animals that are to 
colonize the island arrive from the 
distant continents. 

No less than the water, the winds 
and the air currents play their part 
in bringing inhabitants to the is- 
lands. The upper atmosphere, even 
during the ages before man entered 
it in his machines, was a place of 
congested traffic. Thousands of 
feet above the earth, the air is 
crowded with living creatures, 
drifting, flying, gliding, ballooning 
or involuntarily swirling along on 
the high winds. 

The wide-ranging birds that visit 
islands of the ocean in migration 
may also have a good deal to do 
with the distribution of plants, and 
perhaps even of some insects and 
minute land shells. From a ball of 
mud taken from a bird’s plumage, 
Charles Darwin raised 82 separate 
plants of five distinct species. 

The catastrophe of Krakatoa 
gave naturalists a perfect oppor- 
tunity to observe the colonization 
of an island. With most of the 
island itself destroyed, and the rem- 
nant covered with a deep layer of 
lava and ash that remained hot for 
weeks, Krakatoa after the explo- 
sive eruptions of 1883 was, from a 
biological standpoint, a new vol- 
canic island. As soon as it was 
possible to visit it, scientists searched 
for signs of life. Not a single plant 
or animal could be found. It was 
not until nine months after the erup- 
tion that the naturalist Cotteau was 
able to report: “I only discovered 











THE BIRTH OF AN ISLAND 


one microscopic spider—only one. 
This strange pioneer of the renova- 
tion was busy spinning its web.” 
Since there were no insects on the 
island, the web-spinning of the bold 
little spider presumably was in vain, 
and except for a few blades of grass, 
practically nothing lived on Kra- 
katoa for a quarter of a century. 
Then the colonists began to arrive 
—a few mammals in 1908; a num- 
ber of birds, lizards and snakes; 
various mollusks, insects and earth- 
worms. Ninety per cent of Kra- 
katoa’s new inhabitants, scientists 
found, were forms that could have 
come by air. 

Man, unhappily, has written 
one of his blackest records as a 
destroyer on the oceanic islands. 
He has seldom set foot on an is- 
land without bringing about dis- 
astrous changes. He has destroyed 


environments by cutting, clearing 
and burning; he has brought with 


him as a chance associate the 
nefarious rat; and almost invari- 
ably he has turned loose upon the 
islands a whole Noah’s Ark of 
goats, hogs, cattle, dogs, cats and 
other non-native animals, as well 
as plants. Upon species after 
species of island life, the black 
night of extinction has fallen. 
Ernst Mayr tells of a steamer 
wrecked off Lord Howe Island east 
of Australia in 1918. Its rats swam 
ashore. In two years they had so 
nearly exterminated the native 
birds that an islander wrote: “This 
paradise of birds has become a 
wilderness, and the quietness of 
death reigns where all was melody.” 
Vancouver brought cattle and 
goats to the Hawaiian Islands, and 
the resulting damage to forests and 
other vegetation was enormous. 


Many plant introductions were as 
bad. A plant known as the pama- 
kani was brought in many years 
ago, according to reports, by a Cap- 
tain Makee for his beautiful 
gardens on the island of Maui. The 
pamakani, which has light, wind- 
borne seeds, quickly escaped from 
the Captain’s gardens, ruined the 
pasture lands on Maui, and pro- 
ceeded to hop from island to is- 
land. The CCC boys once were 
put. to work to clear it out of the 
Honouliuli Forest Reserve, but as 
fast as they destroyed it, the seeds 
of new plants arrived on the wind. 
Lantana was another plant brought 
in as an ornamental species. Now 
it covers thousands of acres with 
a thorny, scrambling growth— 
despite large sums spent to import 
parasitic insects to control it. 

One of the most interesting of 
the Pacific islands was Laysan, one 
of the far outriders of the Hawaiian 
chain, a tiny scrap of soil. It once 
supported a forest of sandalwood 
and fanleaf palms, and had five 
species of land birds, all peculiar to 
the island. One of them was the 
Laysan rail, a charming, gnome- 
like creature no more than six 
inches high, with wings that seemed 
too small (and were never used as 
wings), and feet that seemed too 
large, and a voice like distant, 
tinkling bells. About 1887, the 
captain of a visiting ship moved 
some of the rails to Midway, about 
three hundred miles to the west, 
establishing a second colony. It 
seemed a fortunate move, for soon 
thereafter rabbits were introduced 
on Laysan. Within a quarter of a 
century, the rabbits. had killed off 
the vegetation of the tiny island, 
reduced it to a sandy desert, and 
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all but exterminated themselves. As 
for the rails, the devastation of 
their island was fatal, and the last 
native rail died about 1924. 

Perhaps the Laysan colony could 
later have been restored from the 
Midway group had not tragedy 
struek there also. During the war 
in the Pacific, rats went ashore from 
ships and landing craft on island 
after island, invading Midway in 
1943. The adult rails were slaught- 
ered. The eggs were eaten, the 
young birds killed. The world’s last 
Laysan rail was seen in 1944. 

The tragedy of the oceanic 


islands lies in the uniqueness, the 
irreplaceability of the species they 
have developed, by the slow proc- 
esses of the ages. In a reasonable 
world men would have treated 
these islands as precious posses- 
sions, as natural museums filled 
with beautiful and curious works 
of creation, valuable beyond price 
because nowhere in the world are 
they duplicated. W. H. Hudson’s 
lament for the birds of the Argen- 
tine pampas might even more truly 
have been spoken of the islands: 
“The beautiful has vanished and 
returns not.” aa 


THIS OLDER GENERATION 





@ For MANY YEARS the old man had been stubborn and irritable. No one 
could please him. Then, almost overnight, there was a miraculous trans- 
formation. Gentleness and optimism twinkled about him. 

“Grandpa,” a neighbor asked him, “what caused you to change so 


suddenly?” 


“Well, sir,” the old man replied, “I've been striving all my life for a 


contented mind. 
without it.” 


It’s done no good, so I’ve decided to be content 





@ EVERY CHAIR was taken in the doctor's waiting room and some patients 
were even standing. One old man, despaired by the slow rate at which the 
crowd was diminishing, arose to his feet. “I give up,” he told the nurse 
at the desk. “I’m going home and die a natural death.” 


@ THE TOWN’S OCTOGENARIAN had just celebrated another birthday and a 
reporter for the county newspaper dropped by to cover the event. 

“Tell me,” said the reporter, “what would you do differently, if you had 
your life to live over again?” 

The old man thought a long time before he gave his answer. When he 
spoke it was with firmness and conviction. 


“If I had my life to live over again,” he declared, “I would part my 
hair in the middle.” 


@ A TOURIST PAUSED in Boston Commons to compliment an elderly park 
attendant. “What a beautiful lawn!” he exclaimed. “How do you make 
it look so good?” 

“Well,” replied the groundkeeper, “you have to begin about 250 years 
ago.” 
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The Spirit of “ol 


wr Front-page publicity had put the Washington five percenters into 


partial eclipse during the year. However, a story made the rounds 
about two celebrated albeit reformed lobbyists who met in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol and discussed the diminution of the five percent busi- 
ness. 
Tell me,” said one, at length, “how's business with you,” 
‘Well, you know how it is,” replied the other. “This racket is like 


sex. When it’s good, it’s wonderful. When it’s bad—it’s pretty good.” 


an \ reporter boarded the train carrying the Notre Dame football 
team. Looking for a new slant on a story, he said to the student 
manager, “I understand you carry a chaplain to pray for the team.” 
That's right.” 
Would you mind introducing me to him?” 
‘Be glad to,” said the manager. “Which one do you want—the 


offensive chaplain or the defensive?” 


\ comely secretary was taking a civil service examination, during 


which she was asked this oral question: “Did you ever belong to an 





organization that is trying to overthrow the government in Wash- 
ington?” 

To the surprise of the examiner, the young lady replied, “Yes, and 
I still do.” 

“What organization is that?” he glowered. 

Replied she: “The Republican Party.” 


ca Quality of the movies seen on television came in for more than 


their share of criticism in 1951. One wit observed: 
“Hollywood has made a lot of pictures you wouldn't go out of 


your house to see. Now, thanks to television, you don’t have to.” 


* Daughter, in her early teens, wanted to buy a strapless evening 
gown for her first dance. Mother said no, she was too young. But 
father had a suggestion. 

“Let her try one on,” he said. “If it stays up, she’s old enough to 


wear it.” 


ie There was an eventful meeting in Hollywood of the Big Four. 


Dagmar was introduced to Jane Russell. 


* During the past year Hollywood giggled over the account of the 
has-been actress. Ill times befell her and she lost everything. The 
only possession she had left in the world was a disposal unit. 


So she took in garbage. 


With General Douglas A. MacArthur the most controversial and 
discussed figure of 1951, a number of stories were circulated about 
him. The best concerned one of his several visits to Yankee Stadium 
to watch a ball game. As the crowd rose to the sound of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” the General nudged his wife and said: 


“Darling, they’re playing our song!” 








BEST SHORT STORY 








The 


BY HARRIS DOWNEY 


Hunters 


This fiction story, written by a young 
assistant professor of English at Louisi- 
ana State University, won first prize in 
1951 in the annual O. Henry Award for 


outstanding 


@ Private Meapows was lost. He 
had no idea which way his outfit had 
gone, had ever intended to go. 

They were moving into France from 
the north. Naturally, their progress 
would be to the south. But during their 
fighting from Cherbourg they had 
moved in all directions. He did not 
know how long it had been since they 
left Cherbourg—three weeks, four 
weeks. It was some long, undetermi- 
nable stretch of time. Nor did he know 
how many miles they had come—forty, 
fifty, maybe two hundred. They had 
come through villages—slowly, ferret- 
ing snipers from the ruins that their 
own artillery made. Someone had 
named the names of the villages but 
he had not understood. He had asked 
the names again and again, feeling 
that he should establish something 
familiar in his memory, feeling that he 
might come to understand where he 
was going, what he was doing. But 
between question and answer he would 
fall back into the torpor that his life 


short stories of the year. 


had been since Cherbourg. The an- 
swer, like a fragment slanting a hel- 
met, would strike his mind obliquely 
and deflect away into the noisy and 
flashing anonymity of war. 


He had traversed plow-furrowed 
fields when silence, imminent with vio- 
lence, weighted him down like a pack. 
He had traversed shell-pelleted fields 
when fear tangled his legs like a barri- 
cade. He had seen his enemy and his 
comrades sprawled grotesque and cold 
in the neutrality of death, as imper- 
sonal as the cows among them, angling 
stiff legs to the sky. He had thrown 
grenades at hidden men; and once, 
staring into wide, stark eyes down the 
bead of his aim, he had sighed out his 
breath toward a union more intimate 
than love—and more treacherous than 
its denial. He had seen a dog, tethered 
at the gate, howl at the noise of de- 
struction and die in terror; had seen 
bees swarm from their hives at the 
ground shake of cannon and hang in 
the air, directionless. He had seen 
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Frenchmen return to their villages to 
gesticulate the glory of victory and, 
sobering, to peer from behind a silly 
grin at the rubbish that had been their 
homes. But these things had not 
touched him. He had left himself 
somewhere, and the farther he walked 
the terrain of war, the farther he went 
from himself. 

He heard the spasmodic eruptions 
of war. He listened to silence hissing 
like the quick fuse of a bomb. Yet he 
felt nothing—unless it was weariness. 
He walked under the high fire of artil- 
lery as though it were a canopy against 
the rain. At first he had been unhappy 
and afraid; and perhaps, in the static 
musing, in the constant but unappre- 
hended memory that was himself, he 
was yet unhappy and afraid. 

Casually walking, talking to his 
friends, or running, crawling, squirm- 
ing on his belly, looking ahead for 
cover, he had followed his leaders 
from sector to sector. The sun had 
come up on his left, on his right, from 


behind him, had sheered through the 
odd geometry of fields and had slid 
down the high summer clouds behind 
him, in front of him—always in a new 


tangent to the hedgerow. Twelve 
times, twenty times. How many times 
had he seen the sun point a surprising 
direction that was the west? 

That morning he had seen the sun 
come up in the direction they were to 
move. Lying against the massed roots, 
he had looked through an opening of 
the hedgerow over a pasture that ran 
a quarter of a mile to a woods. 

There near the woods he saw a 
farmhouse with spindly trees growing 
around it like a fence. He lay still, 
watching the sun slip above the tree- 
tops. To the right of him lay Barr, 
a replacement who had been in the 
company only a week or so, a talka- 
tive fellow who somehow managed to 
hold his happiness and his identity 
about him. Beyond Barr lay Peder- 
son, whose twin brother had been 
wounded in his first skirmish and sent 


back. To the left of him was Harrod, 
whom Private Meadows had been with 
since induction. And beyond Harrod 
was Walton, a slow-talking, card-play- 
ing soldier who had come in with Barr. 
These men were his friends; by virtue 
of their position in the squad, they 
were his friends. 

All along the row men lay with 
their heads in their helmets. Soon, 
from somewhere behind him, an order 
would be given and everyone would 
begin to move. But he would not com- 
prehend the order. Even when it was 
passed on to him and he in turn passed 
it on, he would not consider its mean- 
ing. He moved and lived in a chan- 
nel of sounds, but his mind took them 
in as involuntarily as his lungs breathed 
the air. It was his eyes that activated 
him. He watched his leaders and his 
comrades. He followed. He did what 
they did. He listened acutely and un- 
endingly but never accepted the mean- 
ing of sound. Consciously, he heard 
only silence—that dead silence which 
makes one feel that he has gone deaf. 

As he looked through the hedgerow 
at the sun, he began to hear the silence 
gather. Even the men behind him, 
the lieutenant, the sergeants, had be- 
come silent. He could feel the silence 
creep along the hedgerow, turning the 
heads of his comrades. The sun, hav- 
ing cleared the trees, seemed to stick 
in the silence. The silence grew heavy. 
He could feel it on his back pressing 
him against the earth. The grass in 
the field was still, as though the silence 
were barrier against the wind. The 
silence swelled, grew taut, then vio- 
lently burst. 

It was the artillery from his own 
lines. The barrage was steady and 
strong. From beyond the woods the 
fire was returned, its shells falling 
short in the field. The cows in the 
field had lifted their heads and now 
stood still as stone. Two horses from 
the farmyard thundered across the 
level terrain. 

Private Meadows pulled his head 
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away from the opening of the hedge- 
row and leaned back against the em- 
bankment of roots. His unit began to 
move down the hedgerow. He fol- 
lowed, on his hands and knees, drag- 
ging the butt of his rifle. 

When they came to the end of the 
row, they bounded into the woods at 
the south. There in the woods they 
dispersed and moved to the east. It 
was there in the woods that he got 
lost. He had followed the others for 
a time and then, of a sudden, he was 
alone. The artillery had stopped. It 
was the silence that called him to 
consciousness. He walked on, listen- 
ing. He could hear nothing but the 
crackle of twigs under his feet. There 
was no firing even in the distance. 
And but for the noise he himself made, 
the woods were quiet—no wind in the 
trees, no birds even. He sat down, 
leaned against the trunk of a tree, 


crossed his piece over his thighs, his, 


finger on the trigger, and waited. He 
waited for a sound. 

The woods were eerie. It seemed 
that all the men had walked off into 
another world, leaving him alone. He 
didn’t like the silence. He got up and 
began to walk, taking a direction half 
left to the one that brought him to 
his silent place. He came to a cart 
path. But he would not enter it. He 
stayed in the woods, keeping the path 
in sight, following it; it was angling 
him again to the left. He walked 
slowly, cautiously, wondering whether 
he were approaching the enemy line. 
The woods were thick and dark. Each 
tree was watching him, listening to the 
sounds he made. Each step was a 
deepening into fear. It was not the 
sort of fear he knew under fire. There 
he was scared, but this was a worse 
fear—unrelenting and conscious. 


He hardly moved at all, putting 
one foot carefully before him and look- 
ing about, listening with all his body 
to the silence, before he brought the 
other foot forward. Then he stopped 
still, like a man yelled into a brace. 
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He had heard a voice. His heartbeat 
pounded the silence. Then, direction- 
less, whispered, he heard distinctly: 
“Hey.” It was an American word, he 
guessed. But German snipers used 
American words as traps. He started 
to walk on, and then a little louder 
this time: “Hey.” The word spiraled 
through the silence like a worm in 
wood. He halted again. He was afraid 
to turn. He dared not lift his rifle. 
Whoever called had a bead on him. 
Tentatively he put a foot forward, 
took a step. “Hey.” He was playing 
with him as a cat does a rat, teasing 
him before he put the bullet in his 
back or between his eyes, waiting for 
him to make some particular move— 
to run, or turn, or lift his rifle, or gaze 
up into the barrel tracing him. 

His enemy was all around him, saw 
him at every angle. He stood motion- 
less, as though immobility forestalled 
the shot. He felt the sweat burst on 
his forehead. He was weak. In his 
memory he reviewed the sound, try- 
ing to divine its direction; and the 
voice came again. While he was listen- 
ing to the voice in his memory, it came 
again, confusing him: “Hey there.” 
It came from all sides of him, the 
voice of the forest itself. “Put down 
your gun.” The command was clear 
and slow—behind him. He lowered 
his rifle to the ground, stepped back- 
ward, waited. “Turn aroun’.” He 
turned slowly, holding his breath. He 
saw no one. 

He watched the trunks of trees, ex- 
pecting a head—and a gun—to slip 
round into the open. “Where you 
goin’, bud?” At the foot of a tree to 
his left oblique, partly concealed un- 
der a bush, sat a man on his haunches, 
leaning forward on his rifle. It was an 
American: the helmet, the green 
jacket. “Whatcha scared of, bud?” 
The man stretched a foot forward and 
rose clear of the brush. 

Private Meadows stood still. Was 
it a joke? He rather expected others 
to appear from the forest—from out of 
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the brush, from behind the trees; ex- 
pected all his lost comrades to appear 
from the silence that had swallowed 
them. He wondered whether he had 
not been lost in meditation; whether, 
as he followed his comrades through 
the trees, he had not fallen into 2 fear- 
ful dream and was now emerging into 
reality as one of his friends shook his 
shoulder, urging him on. He had been 
hypnotized by his fear. He wanted to 
cry but was too much exhausted to 
cry. The man standing before him, 
touching his shoulder with a thick, 
hairy hand, was strange. He and the 
man were alone. And the silence was 
real. “Come out of it, bud.” But the 
man was not concerned. A_ grin 
stretched over his fat face like a 


painted mouth stretching over a tight 
balloon. He was enjoying the joke he 
had played. 
soldier?” 
authority. 

“T got lost,” Private Meadows said. 

Then the voice was as hooligan as 


“Whatcha doin’ 


voice was as 


here, 
cold as 


The 


persecution: “That’s misbehavior be- 
fore the enemy. They’d hang you for 
that. That’s desertion.” 

Private Meadows didn’t know the 
ensign of the man before him. Nor 
did he attempt to surmise it. It would 
be whatever the. manner suggested it 
to be. In the man’s manner there was 
some kind of authority. So Private 
Meadows answered with the only de- 
fense he knew: “I was lost.” 

“Me too,” the man said. “J’m ‘lost.” 

The man pointed to the gun on the 
ground. Private Meadows picked it 
up. Then he looked at the man 
squarely. Vaguely in his mind were 
the questions: Why did you make me 
put it down? Why did you scare me? 
But he never uttered them. They hung 
wordless in his mind, expressed only 
as the straight, surprised, and momen- 
tary stare. Then they faded into his 
real being, that shadowy, remote 
musing, progressively growing dark 
since Cherbourg—and inaccessible. He 
looked off, into the direction he had 


been walking. “What are we gonna 
do?” he asked. 

The man walked forward. His an- 
swer was a command: “Take it easy— 
till we know what’s up.” 

Private Meadows put his arm 
through the sling, settled his rifle be- 
hind his shoulder, and followed. He 
was over his fright now, the weakness 
gone from his knees. He was safe 
again in the guidance of the Army. 

He saw the broad round shoulders 
before him humping the air like an 
elephant’s flanks and the heavy field 
boots scraping through the brush, 
flushing the silence. The noise of their 
progress was to Private Meadows an 
easeful shelter, like a low roof on a 
rainy night. Then there was the burst 
of a cannon—the slamming of a door 
in the giant structure of war, shatter- 
ing the silence of the endless chambers 
that, for a moment, Private Meadows 
had forgot. 

“A eighty-eight,” the man said. 
They had both stopped at the cannon 
burst, had looked at each other and 
then in the direction of the sound. The 
burst came again, then again, as they 
stood motionless, listening. Then came 
the sound of rifle fire, pelleting the 
continuing bursts of the cannon. “Well, 
now we know where we are.” The 
man spoke softly, his head, poked for- 
ward on the thick neck, malling up 
and down—a mechanical ram im- 
pelled by words. “Let’s go,” he said. 
He changed the direction nearly full 
right. They came to a dirt road. “You 
been on that road?” he asked. Private 
Meadows shook his head. “Must be 
mined. Or we'd be using it,” the man 
said. “Sump’n comin’.” Down the 
road, winding out from the trees, came 
a cart. They drew back, settled them- 
selves behind a bush, and waited. The 
cart came slowly by, going in the direc- 
tion from which they had come. A 
man walked beside the horse and from 
time to time put his hand at the bridle. 
In the seat of the cart was a woman 
holding a baby. In the back, among 
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some baggage, sat a child, leaning her 
head against a mattress. 

After the cart was out of sight, the 
two soldiers went again to the edge 
of the road. “Guess it ain’t mined,” 
the big one said. His eyes, nearly ob- 
scured under the net-covered helmet, 
were two little mice peering from un- 
der a crib. His grin was the lifting of 
a rake, and the mice scurried back into 
their holes. “Let’s go,” he said. He 
jumped the ditch and ran across the 
road. 

Mechanically Private Meadows fol- 
lowed him. “Ain’t we gonna try to 
get back?” he asked. 

The man turned sharply and looked 
at him distrustfully. “You don’t wanna 
now, do you?” 

“I don’t know,” Private Meadows 
said. 

“We getting back, see. But we takin’ 
the long way roun’.” Private Mead- 
ows shrugged his shoulders. He was 
tired. The man had stuck his great 
round face close to his and was staring 
into his eyes. Private Meadows held 
his face against the stare but wearily 
closed his eyes. Sleep covered him like 
a breaker. His body swayed. Then he 
shook his head and opened his eyes. 
“Come on,” the man said. 

They walked through the woods, 
keeping within sight of the road. The 
distant rifle fire was continuous. The 
artillery had begun again, and from 
time to time a great cannon jolted all 
the other sounds to silence. Though 
they were walking oblique from the 
firing, Private Meadows wondered 
whether, on the tangent of their direc- 
tion, they might not be approaching 
the enemy’s lines. But this wonder was 
fleeting, like the recurrent sleep that 
blacked him out whenever he closed 
his eyes. Responsibility had gone the 
way of his fear; he was automaton 
again. He was following. 

The man, who had been walking 
ahead, jumped to cover behind a tree, 
at the same time wagging a fat hand 
around his waist in signal to Private 
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Meadows. Private Meadows was be- 
hind a tree almost as quickly as the 
man, and then, peering around, he 
saw the cause of alarm. A German 
soldier was coming toward them. He 
was unhelmeted, a cap pulled low 
over his forehead. Slung over his 
shoulder and hanging at his waist was 
a leather case. “Hey,” the big man 
called in the whispering voice. The 
German was startled by the sight of 
the man even before he heard the 
voice; for at the utterance he had al- 
ready stopped, gazing first at the face 
and then at the rifle pointing from the 
fat round hip. “Hey,” the man re- 
peated—needlessly, for the German 
was frozen in the first attitude of shock. 

Without turning his gaze from the 
German, the man called out to Pri- 
vate Meadows: “Is it clear?” 

“Looks clear,” Private Meadows 
said, gazing among the trees. 

The man approached the German 
until he stood within a few feet of 
him. “Search him,” he said. 

Private Meadows, holding his rifle 
at the waist, came beside the German, 
with his left hand felt the pockets of 
the uniform and, walking behind him, 
lifted the case from his shoulder. 

“What’s in it?” the man asked, still 
staring at the German, thrusting the 
muzzle of his gun forward. The Ger- 
man, who had stood listless, his hands 
dropping to his sides after Private 
Meadows lifted the case from his 
shoulder, stared at his victor, as though 
in the uncomprehended words there 
was a new terror. Then quickly, as 
though guessing the meaning, he lifted 
his hands shoulder high in surrender. 
“Higher, you sonofabitch.” The man 
motioned with the muzzle of his gun. 
The German understood the motion 
and lifted his hands above his head. 
“What's in it?” This time the voice 
was different. The German understood 
that the words were not for him. 

“It’s money,” Private Meadows said. 
He held a handful of the bills in front 


of his companion. 
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“Christ! Kraut money,” the big man 
said. 

“It’s filled with it,” Private Mead- 
ows said, sliding the money back into 
the case. 

“Where'd you get that money, bud?” 
the man said. The German became 
rigid. The terror returned to his eyes, 
but with it there seemed to be another 
feeling—of impatience, perhaps of in- 
justice. “Where'd you steal that 
money, Kraut?” And at the question 
there came into the German’s face a 
sense of outrage. The big man saw it. 
“You bastard,” he said. “Can’t you 
speak English?” 

“Nein,” the German said quickly. 

“Nein, nein!’ The man mocked 
him. “You dumb bastard.” He lifted 
the muzzle of his gun and twice thrust 
it forward in the direction from which 
the German had come. “Get goin’,” 
ht said. “Vamoose.” The German 
was doubtful. He turned his body 


slowly but kept shuttling his gaze from 


the gun to the fat, dark face above it. 
“Get the hell goin’.” The German took 
a step tentatively, looked once at the 
fair-faced soldier who was adjusting 
the leather case at his waist. But in 
his eyes there was neither help nor cor- 
roboration—enly indecision and doubt 
as great as his own. He started walk- 
ing slowly away, his hands still cupped 
over his head. Then, just as he took 
the first step that was quicker and 
surer than the rest, the shot cracked 
through the woods. He fell forward. 

The big man lowered his rifle. Pri- 
vate Meadows, his mouth wide open, 
watched him open the bolt and push 
it forward again. He looked down at 
the ejected cartridge case as though it 
were a rabbit out of a hat, surprising 
and not quite convincing. 

“Let’s get the hell outa here,” the 
man said. He walked quickly past 
Private Meadows. 

Private Meadows looked again 
where the German had fallen. He saw 
an arm lifted, like a swimmer’s in ar- 
rested motion. He saw it fall forward. 


He turned and followed his leader. 

They came to a clearing, a series of 
fields surrounded by hedgerows. 

“Better not go out there,” the man 
said. Yet, if they followed through 
the -woods, along the edge of the clear- 
ing, they would approach too directly 
the enemy line. “We gone far enough 
anyways.” He listened to the distant 
crack of the rifles. He sat down and 
pulled his rifle over his fat legs crossed 
like a sawbuck. “Let’s see that money.” 
Private Meadows handed him the case 
and sat down beside him. The man 
dumped the contents on the ground. 
There was a tablet of forms printed 
in German. He tossed it away. “Musta 
been a pay sergeant . . . Suppose he 
was payin’ men out on the goddamned 
firin’ line?” The money was taped in 
seven tight bundles. “That sonofabitch 
was makin’ way with somethin’, you 
can bet your hat on that.” He studied 
the numerals on the bills. He divided 
the money into two stacks and handed 
one stack to Private Meadows. He 
held up the case. “Want it?” Private 
Meadows looked at the case and then 
into the lariat eyes hesitantly. He 
shook his head. The man tossed the 
case beside the forms. 

They both sat looking at the money. 
“Suppose it’s any good?” 

“It’s German,” Private 
said. 

“Yeah, I guess so. But francs are 
good. We gonna get paid in francs. 
If ever we get paid.” 

“Maybe when we get to Ger- 
many—” Private Meadows said. 

“Not me. I ain’t go’n get that far,” 
the man said. “Not me. Je-e-esus! 
Not me.” He spread out his thick legs 
before him. “Look at them goats!” 

In the clearing there were three 
goats. They had come through a break 
in the hedgerow or had climbed up 
some unnoticeable ravine, for they 
had not been there when the men first 
looked out. They neither grazed nor 
moved. It seemed that they were 
listening to the sounds of the firing. 


Meadows 
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“I'll take the one on the left,” the 
man said. “You take the one on the 
right. And I'll bet you my stack of 
tens against it.” He chunked out a 
bundle of the little bills. 

Private Meadows spread the bun- 
dles of money fan-fashion, selected a 
bundle, threw it out, then turned 
toward the man—his look bending un- 
der the helmet to ask, Now what? 

“We'll have to fire together or they'll 
be to hell and gone. Yours on the 
right.” The man caracoled his arm 
into the sling and was adjusting him- 
self to fire from the sitting position. 
Then Private Meadows understood. 

“I... 1 don’t think ” But the 
man was in position. Private Meadows 
thrust his arm through his sling 
quickly. , 

“Are you ready?” 

“Say, do you think——?” 

“Are you ready?” 

Private Meadows jerked himself to 
the kneeling position and slid the gun 
butt into his shoulder, his face tight 
against the stock. He squinted his eyes 
as he leveled the sight. “O.K.” 

The man muzzled against his gun, 
and each of his commands was whis- 
pered in the respiration of a breath: 
“Ready—aim—fire.” 

The rifles cracked. The right goat 
fell, its front legs bending before it. 
The left goat sprang into the air, like 
a horse rearing, then rushed forward 
and crashed face first into the ground. 
The middle goat lifted his head as 
though sniffing the air but did not 
move from where it stood. 

“Look at that dumb bastard,” the 
man said. He humped his shoulders 
over his rifle. “I bet I get him first 
shot.” He turned his head toward 
Private Meadows, his chin sliding 
along the gun stock. “O.K.?” he asked. 

“J” But the man was straining 
in a flesh-taut position, ready to fire. 
“O.K.,” Private Meadows said. 

The man took aim. The goat started 
walking forward, his nose still in the 
air. The man shifted his gun, aimed 
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again, fired. The goat bleated once, 
turned, and ran. The man shot again. 
The goat fell, gave three long trem- 
bling bleats, and was silent. 

“Well, it’s yours,” the man said. He 
leaned back, picked up the money, 
and threw it to Private Meadows. 
“That bastard.” He crawled back 
against the tree, put his gun on the 
ground beside him, and pulled a pack- 
age from his knapsack. “Got a ra- 
tion?” he asked. 

“I got some choc’late,” Private 
Meadows said. He stood up, holding 
the money out from him as if he might 
throw it back to the man or fling it 
into the woods. He looked down at 
the notes in his hand—thoughtfully, as 
though trying to recall how they came 
to be there. Then he slipped them into 
his jacket pocket. -He sat down again 
and took out his chocolate. He took a 
bite of the hard cube, lay back on the 


ground, and immediately fell asleep. 


“Hey. Hey, sup.” The man was 
pushing his boot into Private Mead- 
ows’s side. “Get up. The artillery’s 
stopped.” 

Private Meadows sat up. The firing 
had almost stopped. “We musta taken 
the hill,” he said. 

“It’s a town,” the man said. “A vil- 
lage. We were after a village.” 
Private Meadows stood up. 

suppose we really took it?” 

“Sounds like it,” the man said. “We 
better get goin’. We better start findin’ 
ourselves.” He started walking down 
the edge of the clearing. The hulking 
form, moored to some narrow gaze, 
rode the slow steps heavily, in strenu- 
ous swells and sudden falls. Private 
Meadows followed. To their right the 
sun was halfway down the sky. 

They came in view of a farmhouse. 
It stood in the clearing about fifty 
yards away. “Looks deserted,” the 


“You 


man said. They stood looking over the 
field at the small squat house. “We'll 
see,” the man said. He lifted his rifle 
and fired. Then they waited, but there 
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was no sign of life from the house. 
“Can’t tell if I even hit.” He fired 
again. And as they stood waiting for 
whatever they expected might hap- 
pen, an airplane loomed from the 
south. They ducked quickly into the 
woods and there from among the trees 
watched the plane. It was flying 
low and unsteadily. “Damned thing’s 
fallin’,’ the man said. And as he 
spoke, they saw a figure drop from 
the plane—and then another. A para- 
chute opened and then fell into the 
jolt of full bloom. The second opened, 
leapt up at the hinges of the air, jolted. 
Then a third. They had not seen the 
third drop from the plane but there 
it moved, in echelon, with the others. 

“Brother!” the man said, lifting his 
rifle. “I'll take the one on the left 
again. Same bet.” 

Private Meadows stared as the man 
pivoted his gun on the floating figure 
and fired. 


“Quick, you bastard,” the man said, 


stepping closer to him, his mouth curl- 
ing down from the utterance in anger. 
The impatient words were command. 


Private Meadows shouldered his 
gun and, while still leveling the figure 
into his sight, fired. He saw a body 
twitch, the hands fall from the cords, 
the head lean back. As he lowered his 
gun across his chest, he drew his heels 
together and stood straight and stiff, 
gaping at what he had done. 

“Same again on the middle one,” 
the man said. He lifted his gun, but 
his target was already falling beyond 
the roof of the house. “God damn,” 
he said, dropping his gun from his 
shoulder. “He’s gone ’cause you waited 
so long. What were you waitin’ for?” 

“You don’t shoot men when they’re 
parachutin’.” 

“My ass! You don’t shoot prisoners, 
do you?” 

“You sure they were Germans?” His 
voice was almost supplication. 

“How do I know?” He started walk- 
ing into the woods. “Let’s get the hell 
away from here.” 


Private Meadows stood holding his 
gun over his chest, his hand on the 
bolt. He looked over the field. The 
two white chutes, now lying on the 
ground, were barely visible. He drew 
his bolt, ejecting the cartridge case; 
thrust the bolt forward again; and, yet 
holding the gun across his chest, fol- 
lowed the man into the woods. 

“Suppose they were Americans!” he 
called out. 

The man stopped, turned back—the 
accusing, distrustful look again in his 
eyes. “American, French, Kraut, what- 
ever they are, they’re fly boys, playin’ 
games in the air and sleepin’ in a 
bed at night.” His helmet was al- 
most touching Private Meadows’s own. 
“Look, bud, you shoot first and sup- 
pose afterward, or you'll get lead be- 
tween your own eyes.” He drew back 
a step. “Ain’t you killed any before?” 

Private Meadows remembered the 
terrified eyes staring into his own. He 
answered doubtfully, in the voice of 
conjecture: “But I knew who I was 
killin’.” 

The fat lips drew tight round a 
sibilant of contempt. Then, “Killin’s 
killin’,” he said. “How long you been 
in this push anyways?” 

“Since Cherbourg.” 

The man looked him up and down. 
“It’s a wonder you lasted this long.” 


THROUGH Woops, over the dirt road, 
and through woods again to the first 
fields. Down a hedgerow cautiously. 
Debris of the advance: cartridge belts, 
helmets, clips yet filled with bullets, a 
knit cap, a dog lying dead, a deck of 
cards scattered, and letters. The 
wounded and dead removed, but the 
signs of death in the wreckage. And 
then the main road, from which the 
night before they had deployed. Now 
an ambulance passing, now a jeep, A 
squad of soldiers, bearded, and fatu- 
ous with grime, shoveling dirt from an 
embankment to cover the carcass of a 
cow. Salvage of tanks and _ trucks. 
Trees broken and charred. A column 
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of medics, walking with stooped weari- 
ness, into a side road. Trucks, filled 
with infantrymen, coming up from the 
rear. Then the village: “The town off 
limits for all military personnel.” 
Really no village at all, only rubble: 
a tall mahogany armoire standing 
erect and unscratched among bricks 
and nameless jointures of wood like 
an exaggerated product. in an adver- 
tisement; the horseshoe arches of four 
windows, like a backstage flat, signi- 
fying a church; the graveyard, a gro- 
tesquerie of holes, stone, and upturned 
coffins; and, sitting atop a fallen door, 
a yellow-and-white kitten washing an 
outstretched paw. 

At the entrance of the village and 
even in the street beyond the off-limits 
sign there were soldiers. They stood 
in groups, but they were quiet, looking 
over the ruins of the village or down 
the wreckage-strewn road they had 
traversed, staring vacantly at the in- 
terpreter talking to a group of five 
Nazi officers or at the Military Police 
helping a sergeant line up a lengthen- 
ing formation of prisoners. 

The two soldiers stopped by an off- 
limits sign and surveyed the scene. “I 
gotta find my company,” the big man 


said. He went up to a group of 
soldiers. Private Meadows watched 
him a moment and then followed 
after. He saw one of the soldiers an- 


swering the big man’s question, point- 
ing away from the village. And be- 
fore Private Meadows reached the 
group the big man walked away. Pri- 
vate Meadows stopped, ready to lift 
his hand in farewell, but the man 
went lunging on without looking back 

—the heavy body, in its laboring gait, 
an enemy to the air it humped and 
to the ground it scuffed: the beast 
that walks alone, that—among all the 
animals of the forest and in the meet- 
ing of its kind—is yet alone, the stalker 
of secret places, the hunter. Private 
Meadows sensed the solitariness, but 
he thought it was the realization of his 
own loneliness that made him shudder. 
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He approached the group of soldiers 
and asked the whereabouts of his com- 
pany. All the men looked at him 
blankly. And then one, interpreting 
the silence of the group, answered: “I 
don’t know.” 

Private Meadows turned away. He 
was alone again. He was lost. 

At home he had often had a dream 
of being late for school. The scenes of 
the dream were always different, but 
the dream was always the same. An 
unsuccessful effort to get to school: 
the determination, the hurry; running 
down the street, then caught in some 
void where time passed and he stood 
still; or still discovering himself at a 
strange corner, not knowing the direc- 
tion, not knowing how he came to be 
there. The remembrance of the dream 
was fleeting but the familiar hopeless 
feeling of it remained. He felt that 
no one here would know his company, 
that his company would be in a distant 
place maneuvering through some dif- 
ferent duty. He had left his company 
that very same morning after sunrise 
and only now was the sun beginning 
to set. But his calculation gave him no 
assurance. He felt that he had been 
separated from his comrades for a 
campaign of time. And this—this feel- 
ing—was his real knowledge. 

He went from soldier to soldier, 
from group to group, asking the posi- 
tion of his company—his question au- 
tomatic and hopéless, but persistent 
like a sick man’s fancy. And when a 
soldier answered “Yes” and named the 
directions, his mind was filled with 
only the realization of the soldier’s 
knowing, so that he had to ask again. 

His company was bivouacked less 
than a mile from the village. It was 
still twilight when he walked among 
his platoon. 

“Meadows! Man, I thought you'd 
found your number.” It was Barr. He 
was sitting on the ground, leaning 
against the wood fence. He touched 
the ground beside him in invitation 
for Meadows to sit. 
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“What happened to you?” Harrod, 
too, was leaning against the fence. He 
was smoking a cigarette. His face was 
black with grease and dirt. 

“Guess I musta got lost,” Private 
Meadows said. He leaned his gun 
against the fence, dropping his helmet 
to the ground, and sat down. 

Without looking around Barr 
stretched his hand to his left and said: 
“They got Pederson.” Private Mead- 
ows looked up at him. “And Walton 
was shot in the hip but he'll get all 
right, lucky dog.” He put his feet out 
before him, crossed them at the ankles, 
said wearily: “We "bout all would 
have got it if it wasn’t for those bomb- 
ers. Zoom. Bang. And not another 
eighty-eight booped after that.” 

“Those what?” Private Meadows 
asked. 

“The bombers. The lucky dogs. 
Sleeping in England tonight.” 

“I got lost,” Private Meadows said. 

Harrod and Barr looked at him. 

“Well, you’re home now, chum,” 
Barr said. “Good ole Easy Company. 
Gonna have hot stuff tonight—outa 
mess kit. And a sleep, I-hope-I-hope- 
I-hope, here against a soft, warm 
fence.” 

“Wish they'd hurry with chow,” 
Harrod said. “If I close my eyes, I'll 
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never make it. . . . How much longer 
they gonna keep us in the line any- 
how?” 

“Couple of more days, I guess,” 
Barr said. His tone was now flat, as 
if he had no interest in what he said. 

“I wonder if I'll live that long,” 
Harrod said. There was nothing in 
his voice; it sounded like a routine 
speculation, as if he wondered whether 
he would be in town long enough to 
send his clothes to the laundry. 

It was almost dark. 

Private Meadows was bent forward, 
his arms lying against his thighs, his 
eyes pressed against his wrists. Barr 
noticed that each hand clutched a 
stack of notes and, as he started to ask 
what they were, he heard the sobbing. 
It simpered like a fuse and then burst. 
The shoulders shook convulsively. 
“What the hell, kid?” Barr sidled 
close to him and put his hand on his 
arm. 

Harrod looked over at him, then 
flipped away the dead cigarette that 
he had been absently holding between 
his fingers. A whistle blew. 

“Snap out of it, kid,” Barr said, ris- 
ing. “It’s time for chow.” He stepped 
back and picked up his mess kit. Then 
he’and Harrod stood on each side of 
Private Meadows and waited. an 





@ ONE FRIDAY AFTERNOON a Fifth Avenue furrier was visited by a young 
man and a ravishingly beautiful blonde. He wanted to get her a mink 


coat, something very beautiful. 


in 


The furrier trotted out the best in the place, the girl swooned over it, 


and the man promptly made out a check for the cost of the coat—$15,000. 
He insisted on certain alterations and said he'd be in to pick it up on 
Monday. “It'll be ready,” the furrier chortled. 

As soon as they left, the furrier raced to the bank with the check and 
found out to his dismay that it was no good. In fact, the bank had no such 


account. 


On Monday, to his surprise, the man came into the shop. The furrier 
hit the ceiling and called the chap every name under the sun. 

“But why did you come back?” he finally asked him. 

“I just wanted to thank you,” was the reply, “for a wonderful week end!” 
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COMMUNITY 





OF THE YEAR 


They Built Themselves 
A Home ‘Town 


@ Park Forest, ILLINOIS, now 
four years old and nearly 15,000 
people strong, didn’t “just grow” 
like Topsy—or a lot of the jerry- 
built suburbs which sprouted near 
big cities after World War II. 
This model city was built by 
blueprint, and by some of the best 
brains in architecture, city plan- 
ning and hard-headed real estate. 
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Planted in gently rolling Illinois 
prairie about 27 miles southwest of 
Chicago’s Loop, Park Forest is now 
worth some $48,000,000. Most of 
this sum was lent by five big insur- 
ance companies and backed by one 
of the most whopping sets of mort- 
gages ever insured by FHA. 

It was built by private enterprise, 
please note—though with the kind 

















of large-scale insuring by Uncle 


Sam not possible in the 1920’s— 
and for profit; and for young, 
white-collar families with a mid- 
dling income and kids. The more 
kids the merricr. 

It is a GI town. Of the first 
3,000 people who moved in when 
spring rains still churned the front 
“lawns” into mud, no less than 853 
per cent were veterans. Korea vets 
now automatically top the PF pri- 
ority list . . . and are eligible to rent 
one of its 3,010 pleasant and prized 
row houses, at $75 to $117 a month; 
or buy into the 5,000 private houses 
now building at $13,025 to $15,000. 
(In another two years, PF should 
have about 30,000 residents. ) 

The town has the look, feel and 


the tower of the water softening plant 
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sound of youth. Young trees are 
taking root, and soon will be 
shading the new row houses of red 
wood and white brick. Freshly 
planted green acres (the battle of 
“Operation Mud” has been won 
are over-run by kids on bikes . 
kids running kids playing. 
Youngsters make up 40 per cent of 
the populace. American Community 

Suilders, the management, set aside 
nine spacious playgrounds for the 
big ones and 109 “tot lots” for small 
fry, located within easy checking dis- 
tance of busy mothers. 

Even the streets have been laid 
out so that no child need cross a 
major thoroughfare on his way to 
or from school. As a matter of fact, 
there are no blocks in the usual 
sense; instead of the usual gridiron 
pattern of the big city, there are 
11 large, curving superblocks, and 
the streets wind easily with the con- 
tour of the land. All houses are set 
back a good length of lawn from 
the street, and there’s plenty of 


elbow room—only 10 families. on 
the average, per acre. 
Rental homes cluster about a 


parking circle and on a warm sum- 
mer’s night you're likely to find 
neighborhood party in full swing 
Everyone brings his own supper. 
and no one has to worry about 
baby sitters, for the children are 
within easy hearing. 

The management donated the 
free acreage on which five new 
churches are being built. It lent 
money for the new high school, un- 
til new tax money can catch up and 
pay for it. (Until four years ago, PF 
was 2.400 acres of cornfield and 
abandoned golf course.) It planned 
and rented the central shopping 
center, now ringed by 35 shops, in- 
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Headquarters for ACB, whose aim— 
cluding the world’s biggest Jewel 
foodmart. It encouraged the first 
150 young families into incorporat- 
ing a Village Board (which can tax 
the management!) and into organ- 
izing a fire and police department 
and a School Board. And even do- 
nated a shiny new fire engine and 
equipment worth $14,000. It wor- 
ried about, and prepared for, snow 
removal, schools, streets, lighting, 
bus service, long before the first 
bulldozer broke ground—functions 
usually assumed by a municipality, 
and which in most new subdivisions 
arrive haphazardly, long after peo- 
ple move in. 

Says Philip Klutznick, ACB’s 
dynamo and 44-year-old president: 











na E ino 
Tenants were polled on which faiths should build on free land. This is Lutheran 
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How many matrons can find a resting 
place like this in their shopping center? 


“These Park Forest young people 
are bright and able, and many have 
fine academic backgrounds. Most 
of them work in the Loop, or the 
Argonne Laboratory 30 miles away. 
If they continued living in the jun- 
gles of the big cities, they’d prob- 
ably never have a chance to become 
members of the plan commissions, 
school boards, advisers to the police 
and fire department. A Congress- 
woman from Connecticut paid us a 
visit recently and said Park Forest 
was the best school for civics she’d 
ever seen.” 

An Omaha lawyer, Klutznick 
once bossed the National Housing 
Agency, including all the Greenbelt 
towns and the building of new war 
communities like Willow Run and 
Greenport. He learned a lot. For in- 
stance, that one of the richest 
sources of profits in new communi- 
ties—public or private—is over- 
looked by the average builder, who 
subdivides the land, builds houses, 
then gets out, paying no heed to the 
huge, year-in, year-out buying pow- 
er he has thus created . . . dollars 
spent on groceries, services, drug- 
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of PF’s nine big playgrounds. 
There’s also a forest preserve nearby 


stores, utilities, bowling alleys, trans- 
portation, markets, theaters, etc. 

ACB then, was not so much in- 
terested in making skyhigh, quick 
profits on individual units, but in 
building a stable, longterm commu- 
nity, more houses for less profits. 
ACB makes money “off the pig’s 
squeal,” the shopping center, pub- 
lic services, some day on new indus- 
try, for which acreage nearby has 
been set aside. 

There have been plenty of head- 
aches in this pioneering job, for 
which there was so little precedent. 
Because of a local outburst of 
rabies, ACB decided to say nix to 
pets. An even bigger outburst of 
protests from tenants ensued. The 
Village Board of Trustees met to 
thrash out the matter, attracting the 
largest group of irate voters in Park 
Forest history. The management 
presented its case. Tenants listened. 
Now pets, by law, are prohibited in 
rental areas, but homeowners can 
keep them. 

Says Paceant: Here’s to bigger 
and better Park Forests, stretched 
across the U.S.A.! 




















Modern theater in a 


that mothers can quiet t 





ing center even has a “ 











cry” room with glass panelling so 


eit children and still continue watching the movie ae 
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It was not so much who said it 
but what they said that counted 


General Douglas A. MacArthur: “We're 
going to settle down now to watch the 
long hits, mark the errors and razz the 
umpire, even if we know he is right.” 
Shelley Winters: “It cold I 


almost got married.” 


was so 


Dizzy Dean: “If Joe Stallion knew 
how much money he could make out 
of the hot dog concession at the ball 
park, he’d leave Russia and get into 
an honest business.” 


WINTERS 





SHELLEY 





J) Saas 





Betty Hutton: “Wolves are like trains. 
A girl likes to hear them whistle even 
if she isn’t going anywhere.” 


Groucho Marx: “I find television very 
educational. Every time somebody 
turns on the set, I go into the other 
room and read a book.” 


Bob Hope: “Wouldn’t it be funny if 
the Republicans got in just as the 
world went out?” 


Walter Winchell: “Don’t worry about 
the Korean situation. The White 
House crowd has it right in the hollow 
of their heads.” 


HOPE DURANTE 











Joyce Mathews (explaining why she 
cut her wrists in a suicide attempt): 
“I just love razor blades.” 


Eddie Cantor: “It takes years to be- 
come a star overnight.” 


Marie Wilson: “Men are those big 
things with two legs and eight hands.” 


Dean Acheson (quoting Vermont 
housewife): “Best thing about the fu- 
ture is it comes only one day at a 
time.” 


Kay Kyser: “I had an awful scare last 
night. I turned on my radio set by 
mistake—and thought I’d gone blind.” 


Joe E. Lewis: “You only live once, but 


once is enough if you know how to 
work it.” 


Gagwriter Coleman Jacoby (when he 
heard Rita Hayworth wanted that 
much from Aly Khan to raise their 
daughter to be a Moslem): “For 
$3,000,000 I’d raise my daughter to be 
an ostrich.” 


Jimmy Durante (when wide-scale 
color TV was postponed): “Now the 
world will never know my eyes are 
passion blue.” 


4 re 
PS 


MAC ARTHUR 


JOYCE MATHEWS 


Jane Russell: “Bob (her husband) does 
all the cooking. He doesn’t want me 
to lean over a hot stove and endanger 
my career.” 


Mae West: “Just give me five minutes 


with Joe Stalin. I’ll make him love 
the world.” 


Tony Farrar: “I’ve found a wonderful 
use for food leftovers. I eat them.” 


Overheard (at an Arthur 
Murray Studio) : “Waltz 
faster, Max; they’re playing 
the Charleston.” 


Irving Hoffman: “Appear- 
ances can be deceptive. For 
instance, the dollar looks 
just like it did 10 years 
ago.” 


John Q. Public: “I always 
have too much month left 
at the end of my money.” 
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Seven 
Stoppers 


® WHEN eEvrrors of popular magazines 
select photographs, they almost never 
think of art. What they want are pic- 
tures that stop readers, tell stories, 
create moods, evoke quick reactions. 

PAGEANT asked a group of editors 
whose magazines make good use of pic- 
tures to select their favorites of the past 
year. 

Here are their seven choices, all of 
them pictures that were printed to do a 
job—and not because of their esthetics. 
But these selections suggest that the 
photographs which best convey a mean- 
ing also make fine photographic art. 


UNDERWATER KIDS is choice of Look’s 


picture editor, Joseph J. Wurzel. A staff 
photographer, Maurice Terrell, took this one 
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DAD RECALLED, by Morris Engel, was selected by John Morris 


of Ladies Home Journal from story of Navy vet's return to duty 


HAPPY OLD FOLKS, by Maxwell Coplan, is from a color photo- 


graph that is favorite of Collier’s picture editor James Quigney 





_ 





eer se? 
reopeaal ! 























OZARK WRITER Don West, photographed by Ike Vern for Holiday and picked 
by picture editor, Louis F. V. Mercier 
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URANIUM MINER in Utah is Argosy’s 


favorite. Taken by Homer Page, it was 
chosen by managing editor Carlton Brown 


CONTINUED 
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DOBBIN’ $ DAY, sequence picked by Parade 
editor Edward Fales, Jr. The Danish truck- 
horse was given its first vacation in 14 years 


WOMAN DOCTOR, by Ed Feingersh, is from a Mc- 
Call’s story, “The Doctor Is a Mother.” Henry Ehrlich, 
managing editor, picked it as an unusual story-teller 





























The extraordinary Youngdahls have carved an important 
and respected place for themselves in many fields, but 





would rather be known as an ordinary American family 


® ir WAS NEARING sammer’s end 
now and pretty soon tall, smiling, 
55-year-old Luther Wallace Young- 
dahl, Minnesota’s 27th governor, 
would have to be putting on a 
long, black robe and sticking a 
funny-looking mortarboard on his 
head and be exceedingly solemn 
while the President of the United 
States made him a federal judge 
in the District of Columbia. He had 
just returned from the exhausting 
gypsy life of a grass-roots stump 
tour—a five-week political prowl 
during which he had visited almost 
every city, town and hamlet in his 
state and had spoken from sound 
trucks, in auditoriums, public 
squares, country school houses, at 
club meetings and college forums 
—but now he was taking it easy in 
the roomy, pine-paneled living 
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room of his brother Reuben’s house, 
overlooking the stormy waters of 
Minnesota’s Lake Superior. 

He felt good, too, because he 
was with people he had known and 
loved all his life—his brothers and 
his sisters. There was his host, Reu- 
ben, rangy, hard-hitting pastor of 
the most widely attended Swedish 
Lutheran Church in the United 
States; Ruth, gray-haired, heavy- 
set wife of Dr. Clarence Nelson, 
the smiling, bespectacled little man 
who presides over Sunday services 
at the somewhat transient A 
tana Lutheran Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mabel, Luther’s 
half-sister and now Mrs. Robert 
Anderson of Moose Lake, Minn- 
esota; dignified-looking Benjamin, 
dean of the famed School of Social 
Work at Washington University; 





Luther’s son, William, a student for 
the nfinistry. 

Just how far the Youngdahl 
name has penetrated into the con- 
sciousness of the world audience at 
large is hard to say, but each mem- 
ber of the present generation is a 
solid citizen; each has followed a 
different path and each has been 
eminently successful in his or her 
chosen career. 

A rather significant clue to the 
successful activity of the family 
members was provided last spring 
when the brothers exchanged a 
series of telegrams. “I read Time 
this week,” Reuben wired his broth- 
er Ben in St. Louis. “You should 
read Newsweek.” “Both of us,” 
replied Benjamin, “should read 
Collier's.” An illuminating article 
on Reuben and his newly-dedicated 
church had appeared in News- 
week; Time had pointed up Ben’s 
notable and successful battle to 
make his the first school for social 
work to open its door to Negro stu- 
dents, and Collier's carried a re- 
vealing piece about the daring 
program of social reform on which 
the Republican Luther was staking 
his political future. 

As I watched and listened to 
them a few months ago, I realized 
that this family was not funda- 
mentally different from a hundred 
thousand other families. By singling 
out one of the brothers for fame in 
public life, fate had focused the 
spotlight on the whole family. But 
instead of revealing a bizarre and 
extraordinarily different family 
group, that spotlight showed with 
honest and amazing clarity some- 
thing which we might recognize as 
a typical American family. 

What was it, then, in Luther that 


enabled him to rise from a $10, six- 
day-a-week law clerk to the top 
position in his state, and what com- 
pelling instinct made the 19-year- 
old, sports-loving Reuben so stub- 
bornly set on being a pastor and 
how did he. know that this would 
be right for him? What had made 
the sensitive, scholarly Oscar (who 
died in 1946) so sure at 20 that his 
fulfillment in life could be accom- 
plished only by a legal and, ulti- 
mately, a political career as a 
Congressman from Minnesota? 
What gave young Ben the restless 
determination to see the world at its 
worst, then become one of the lead- 
ing Social Service workers, recog- 
nized on two continents? 

Some say firmly that the deter- 
mining factor in success, or failure, 
of any family is heredity. Other 
observers explain just as emphati- 
cally that environment is the im- 
portant thing. One who listens to 
the arguments of each side more 
than likely will come to the conclu- 
sion that both heredity and envi- 
ronment contribute immeasurably 
to what a family turns out to be, 
and one might readily use the 
Youngdahl family of Minnesota as 
an example. 

The Youngdahl family story is 
the story of two first-class, God-fear- 
ing adults who raised eight children 
by a combination of love and logic, 
with mutual respect a key ingre- 
dient. Although John and Elizabeth 
Youngdahl were not ministers, they 
were devout Swedish immigrants 
who read the Bible a lot, were defi- 
nitely opposed to sin and believed 
that all of their life was a steward- 
ship. -Each had been married pre- 
viously, each had been widowed, 
and each had two children by the 
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earlier marriage. John Youngdahl, 
who for years had to scratch hard 
and sweat long at a variety of jobs, 
was first a commercial fisherman on 
Lake Superior, finally a successful 
grocer on Minneapolis’ south side, 
where he and his family operated 
under the proposition of “religion, 
work and education.” The parents 
saw to it that their eight children— 
four by previous marriages, four by 
their own union—not only went to 
college but to the “right” college. 
This, in their belief, was Gustavus 
Adolphus, 4 Lutheran institution at 
St. Peter, Minnesota, where Lu- 
ther’s son, Bill, is now studying for 
the ministry. 
Luther—six-foot-two, barrel- 
chested Scandinavian with silver 
hair, a hawk-like nose and a hail- 
fellow-well-met personality—was 
graduated from there in 1919, and 


earned his law degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Thereafter, he 
devoted most of his career to the 
law. After three years as Minneap- 


olis’ assistant city attorney, six 
years of private practice, six years 
as a municipal judge and six years 
as a district judge, he was elected 
to the State Supreme Court in 
1942. He resigned that post to run 
for governor, a job he won from 
his opponents by the greatest ma- 
jority vote in state history. 

As governor, Youngdahl sparked 
and sustained a lively, fast-moving 
program of humane and curative 
treatment for the mentally ill; he 
backed a rip-snorting youth cru- 
sade, and, alarmed at the corrup- 
tion in his state, drew headlines that 
spread over six columns when he 
drew a bead and ripped in after 
gambling. The gambling dens of 
Minnesota were thriving as might- 
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ily as its biggest businesses. Po- 
litical powers who had run the 
state (then the third largest slot- 
machine state in the Union) went 
on yawning and did not seem to 
notice what was going on. But re- 
formist Youngdahl (and he hates 
the word “reformist” ) enforced the 
anti-gambling laws, ordered the 
border-to-border removal of slot 
machines and pay-off pinball ma- 
chines. He hit at fuming, sputtering 
club operators, who estimated their 
annual slot machine take at 
$8,000,000, with the impact of a wet 
snowball in the back of the neck. 

Judged by political standards, 
Luther Youngdahl’s social life is so 
unpretentious as to seem almost a 
form of exhibitionism. An odd sort 
of politician who neither drinks nor 
smokes and who is more at home 
in church than with the boys at the 
corner gin mill, Lute’s idea of a 
binge is to have a few friends in for 
a community sing or to pack a 
lunch and go on a picnic with wife 
Irene, a minister’s daughter, and 
the boys. The Youngdahls have 
three children: 24-year-old Bill; 
Paul Davis, 22, who also attends 
his parents’ alma mater, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and Margaret, who un- 
til her marriage two years ago 
worked in a department store in 
downtown Minneapolis. 

Like all of the Youngdahls, Lu- 
ther is a staunch believer in a clean, 
athletic life and goes in for hunting, 
fishing, golf and hiking. He is more 
apt to be found tackling the prob- 
lems of a Boy Scout troop than 
building his political fences at some 
precinct meeting. Again, he may be 
found indulging in song. For 10 
years he sang tenor parts in the Min- 
neapolis Odin Chorus and was presi- 
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dent of the group for two years. As 
far back as they can remember, 
south side neighbors can recall the 
Youngdah! boys singing harmony 
while one or the other of them 
punched vigorously at the upright 
piano that stood in the corner of 
the family living room at 1600 
Eleventh Avenue. 


IN THE STATE of Minnesota, the 
name Youngdahl is almost sure to 
mean Luther W., but around Min- 
neapolis, it could just as well mean 
big, strapping Reuben K.., pastor of 
Mount Olivet Lutheran Church, 
the largest Protestant church in the 
city. Even though he is 15 years 
younger than Luther, his idol, Pas- 
tor Youngdahl is no mere kid 
brother. As modern as the flashy 
clothes he wears, he knows where 
he is going every minute of the day 
or night. He knows where he is 
going, what he wants and the best 
way to snaffle it. He operates on the 
theory that he has the greatest 
thing in the world to sell—Chris- 
tianity—and, when he is pitching 
for his cause, the mind behind his 
good-looking facade closes on an 
opportunity like the iron jaws of a 
bear trap. When the 39-year-old 
minister first came to debt-ridden 
Mount Olivet in 1938, there were 
300 members in the congregation. 
Today there are 7,000 registered 
members. Youngdahl delivers three 
services every Sunday, conducts 
two radio programs a day, and a 
weckly television show. 

Reuben went to public schools 
and to Gustavus Adolphus where 
his six-foot, three-inch height and 
solid build shone on the basketball 
court. He was all-state center for 
two years. Star performances in 


tennis, football and basketball were 
discarded, however, when Reuben 
decided to enter the ministry of the 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, whose membership is large- 
ly concentrated in the Middle West. 
He went to Rock Island’s Augustana 
Theological Seminary and was or- 
dained in 1934. During the first 
couple of lean years at his first pas- 
torate in Marshalltown, Iowa, he 
helped support himself by playing 
professional basketball. 

Considered one of the top 10 
speakers on what the lecture profes- 
sionals call the chicken-cutlet cir- 
cuit, Reuben Youngdahl fills his 
church on Sundays, and he travels 
by air to fulfill his out-of-town 
luncheon and banquet speaking en- 
gagements. Some of the “human 
interest” incidents that he puts into 
his sermons could be unbearably 
corny were it not for the fact that 
his sincerity saves them. They aren’t 
skimmed from the top of his mind. 
He speaks forcefully, yet simply. He 
grounds his message in the Bible, 
uses illustrations effectively. His ac- 
curately-timed, 20-minute sermons 
have given currency to the rumor 
that he times them by popping a 
cough drop into his mouth; when 
it dissolves, he stops. 

Reuben works with the Minneap- 
olis Society for the Blind, the May- 
or’s Committee on Human Relations 
and other civic groups, and he 
supervises the Cathedral in the 
Pines, a children’s summer camp 
near Lutsen, Minnesota, which a 
group of Mount Olivet men have 
bought for the church. His book, 
“Going God’s Way,” a daily devo- 
tional book with 365 meditations, 
is among the best sellers on religious 
book shelves. Not too long ago, 
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Gustavus Adolphus conferred upon 
him the Doctor of Divinity degree 
in recognition of his “outstanding 
achievement,” an act in which some 
skeptics claim to see a slight ele- 
ment of penance. When Reuben 
Youngdahl was a student there, the 
teachers made no secret of their 
opinions that he was not the young 
man most likely to succeed in the 
ministry. 


LIKE THE REST, Ben——-Benjamin 
Alexander Youngdahl, next to the 
oldest of the living Youngdahl chil- 
dren—went to Gustavus Adol- 
phus. He served for a year as an 
Artillery Lieutenant during World 
War I, then graduated among the 
top 10 in his class at New York’s 
Columbia University where he 
earned his master’s degree. He was 
teaching sociology and economics 
at his alma mater when, in 1933, 
Minnesota’s Governor Floyd Olson 
brought him into the FERA as Di- 
rector of Social Service. Later, he 
accepted a position as professor of 
social work in the George Warren 
Brown School at Washington Uni- 
versity in Saint Louis. During 
World War II, Youngdahl, as di- 
rector of displaced persons for 
UNRRA, spent two and a half 
years in England, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Germany. At the 
other end of General Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s buzzer, so to speak, he got a 
citation from “Ike” in 1946. Fat 
offers from private industry fol- 
lowed Youngdahl’s war expericnces, 
but when Washington University’s 
trustees asked him to be Dean of 
the George Warren Brown School 
of Social Workers, one of the finest 
in its field, loyalty to his purpose in 
life won out. 
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Luther, Ben and Reuben, al- 
though more in the public eye than 
the others, are not the only ones to 
spread the name of their family. 
Ruth, an ex-high school teacher in 
Minnesota, in addition to attend- 
ing to the multiple activities of a 
prominent minister’s wife and rear- 
ing her four children (two boys and 
two girls) writes many of her hus- 
band’s sermons, is Chairman of the 
Council of Church Women in 
Washington and every now and 
again sits down at her typewriter 
and comes up with a book. Her 
most recent effort is cated “The 
Christian Woman,” a _ program 
manual for women’s organizations. 
Mabel Youngdahl Anderson, half- 
sister to the current generation of 
Youngdahls, is prominent in relig- 
ious circles throughout Minnesota 
and Carl, the son of John Young- 
dahl by his first wife, recently 
completed a quarter of a century 
as the Director of Music at Augus- 
tana College in Sioux Falls. Peter, 
the other son by John’s first mar- 
riage, is a highly successful attorney 
in Los Angeles. 

Listening to the neighbors, Mrs. 
Nels Munson, William Appel and 
the rest, as they talk about Luther 
and Reuben and Ben and Oscar 
and Ruth, one learns a great deal 
about these children. 

“Remember the time Rube went 
to sewing circle with Ruth,” some- 
one recalled, chuckling, “and broke 
his leg shinnying down the big, 
round pillar on the front porch.” 

“And remember the time Ben cut 
a hunk out of Lute’s arm with their 
dad’s meat slicer,” remembered old 
Ben Fisher who has been a druggist 
on the 1600 block ever since the 
Youngdahl kids were born. “I'll 
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never forget the stolid calm of Eliz- 
abeth Youngdahl as she sat at the 
kitchen table, gritted her teeth and 
watched Doctor Tenbroeck stitch 
his arm together.” 

When they had arguments among 
themselves, they settled them as 
American kids have always settled 
arguments—with their fists or by 
a good knock-’em-down-and-drag- 
*em-out wrestling match. Ben and 
Luther probably had 50 fights with 
each other and Ben says ruefully 
that he is still trying for his first 
victory. However, no one can truth- 
fully say that he was ever cheated 
by a Youngdahl, no one can say 
that he was done an injustice or 
even an unkindness by a Youngdahl. 

That’s just about it. No matter 
how far back you go, on either side 
of the family tree, you will find the 
kind of people who steadfastly re- 


fused to follow the masses blindly— 
the kind who believe that the im- 
portant thing is not to follow along 


to think things through. 

Perhaps no man in politics has 
had more pressure put on him at 
any particular moment than Luther 
Wallace Youngdahl when, after a 
hastily-arranged, early-summer ses- 
sion at the White House, President 
Harry Truman made the deadpan 
announcement that he had ap- 
pointed Youngdahl a federal judge 
in the District of Columbia. As 
Governor, he had been the Repub- 
lican party’s shiniest star in the 
State of Minnesota and the an- 
nouncement shook the state from 
border to border. The Republicans 
considered it a hat-pin jab in the 
side of their party, swore it was a 
Truman trick to aid the Democrats, 
and urged him not to accept. 

His family was prevailed upon, 
too, to urge him to reject the bid. 
They listened carefully, then shook 
their heads. Pressure? How on 
earth could you put pressure on a 
Youngdahl who was convinced in 


but to make an individual attempt 


his own mind he was right? 88 


ANATOMICAL DESIGN 


@ IT WAS THE LAST CLUB meeting of the season and a young member had 
been called upon unexpectedly to say something nice about the retiring 
president. Unabashed, the youth arose and spoke extemporaneously. 

“According to an old fable related to me by my mother,” he began, 
“when a baby is born, its guardian angel gives it. a kiss. If the angel 
kisses the boy’s brow, the child will be intellectual. If the kiss is planted 
on the eyes, the child will be lovely to look at. If its fingers are kissed, it 
will be artistic—dnd so on. Now, I don’t know where the guardian angel 
kissed our presiding officer, but I do know one thing: During the past year, 
he certainly has been an excellent chairman!” 





@ A PRETTY GIRL appeared at a party wearing a tiny silver airplane on a 
chain around her neck. It was an attractive ornament and she not only 
was proud, but quite conscious of it. She found her dinner partner eyeing 
her in the direction of the silver trinket and so she asked him, by way of 
starting small talk: 

“Do you like my little airplane?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man, “but mainly I was admiring the landing 
field.” 
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Picasso 


Having progressed through a dozen 
major phases in his painting, from ear- 
ly “blue” period through “rose” and 
“cubism” to work marked by surrealist 
sympathies, Picasso has been preoccu- 
pied with ceramics and pottery. A 
constant experimenter, this is the ciosest 
he’s come to “useful” objects. 
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Canvas Gets 


The Brush-off 


@ PAINTERS periodically get bored with 
canvas and take off on interesting tan- 
gents. During the past year, some of 
the best of them were busily applying 
their talents to almost anything handy. 
They designed jewelry and _ tables, 
made pottery and chapels, painted up 
public works. A handful of their re- 
sults are shown here. 

Often described as grown-up kids, 
artists are incorrigibly free souls who 
regard man’s drab everyday world with 
fresh wonder, and take delight in paint- 
ing mustaches on our cherished, stuffy 
comforts. 

In this era of specialists and mass 
production, they apparently still refuse 
to get involved in civilization’s most 
pressing rat-races. When they do turn 
from their easels and bring their pal- 
ettes out into the marketplace, their 
creations are still unique, individual— 
and unfortunately almost as expensive 
as their canvas masterpieces. 

But they’re fun to look at. 





CONTINUED 
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Rivera 


Always interested in having his work 
seen by as many people as possible, 
Diego Rivera this past year painted 
murals on the bottom and sides of a 
huge tank that forms part of Mexico 
City’s big new water system. He de- 
picted water as the source of life, and 
was paid $57.80 per square meter—a 
total of $16,184 for the entire project. 











Famed for the bent watches in his 
painting, “The Persistence of Memory” 
(top), Salvador Dali was a natural to 
design weird jewelry. The lip piece is 
made of pearls and rubies ($3,000), 
the eye-watch is studded with dia- 
monds ($5,500). The maker doesn’t 
want to sell them—they’ve proven too 
valuable as publicity. 

CONTINUED 
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Neguchi 


As a sculptor, Isamu Noguchi believes 
that “it is the sculptor who orders and 
animates space, gives it meaning.” 
Noguchi has not only shaped space in 
marble, wood, plaster and slate, but 
has designed sets for Martha Graham 
dances, the ballet and Broadway shows. 
He has also been busy designing mod- 
ern furniture which simply and neatly 
occupies small amounts of living space 
—like the $245 coffee table, above. 








Matisse 


After almost four years of work, the 
Dominican chapel in southern 


France designed by Henri Matisse 
was completed in 1951. The 81-year- 
old artist describes La Chapelle du 
Rosaire as “my masterpiece . . . the 
result of a life dedicated to the 
search for truth.” Its colorful stained 
glass windows with large leaf-effects 
admit bright daylight to walls of 
brilliant white tiles with figures in 
black 
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BEST MEDICAL NEWS 





Born of the war, a little yellow pill called 
primaquine appears certain to rid the world of one 
of its oldest and most dreadful plagues 


At Last! A Cure 
kor Malaria 


BY J. D. RATCLIFF 


“In assessing the achievements of 
the 20th century, it is now clear that 
the conquest of malaria represented 
a stroke of major magnitude. At the 
half-way mark of the century malaria, 
now almost forgotten, was the great- 
est disease challenge facing the hu- 
man race. It killed 3 million people 
a year and sickened another 300 
million—reducing their work output, 
breeding poverty, and offering a con- 
stant threat to the entire world popu- 
lation. 

“Eradication of malaria opened vast 
new areas to mechanized agriculture, 
thereby increasing the food supply. 
Opening of these areas also reduced 
population pressures on overcrowded 
countries. 

“Scientific work leading to this 
achievement culminated in 1951. As 
is so often the case, the great value 
of this work was overlooked at the 
es 

—From Caswell’s History of the 
20th Century, second edition, 
published August, 2005 A.D. 


@ SOME FUTURE HISTORIAN is al- 
most certain to use some such terms 
to describe a drug development of 





the year 1951. The drug is a yel- 
low pill called primaquine. From 
present appearances, it opens the 
door to conquest of the most prev- 
alent and costly plague still at large. 
The new drug picks up where older 
anti-malaria drugs left off. Quinine 
and atabrine, for example, merely 
“suppressed” vivax malaria—the 
most recurrent and common type of 
the disease. The older drugs stopped 
chills and fever by killing off para- 
sites circulating in the blood; al- 
most always some parasites were 
left hiding in the body—.n the liver, 
spleen or bone marrow. They would 
bide their time, await a favorable 
opportunity, then invade the blood 
again. The new drug sweeps the 
entire body clean. It doesn’t “sup- 
press” the disease. It cures it. 
Perhaps we think malaria isn’t 
our problem. A few facts will 
change this notion. In 1900, malaria 
was found in virtually every state in 
the Union. As late as 1909 there 
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were still three million cases each 
year in the U.S. By means of screen- 
ing, drainage and dusting swamps 
with insecticides we virtually con- 
quered the disease—by controlling 
the mosquitoes that spread it. Opti- 
mistic public health men now refer 
to “the ghost of malaria.” But the 
ghost can walk again. 

Every state has the anophelene 
mosquitoes necessary for spread of 
malaria. All that is wanting is a 
supply of infected blood for them 
to feed on. Puerto Rican immi- 
grants are bringing this blood into 
the country, and so are Mexican 
migratory workers who cross the 
border by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. A large percentage of re- 
turning Korean veterans also carry 
malaria parasites. In sum, we are 
building up a pool of infected 
blood. Let anything disrupt the 
normal pattern of our lives—bomb- 
ings, for example—and malaria 
could come back with a vengeance. 

Malaria is caused by a micro- 
scopic animal (bacteria are plants) 
and there are four major types of 
the disease. The two which account 
for the bulk of sickness are falci- 
parum malaria, which often kills 
with the first attack, and vivax 
malaria, which is milder but which 
recurs at regular intervals. It is 
vivax that once swept the U. S., 
and vivax that makes sleepy wrecks 
of countless millions of people in 
India, Africa, Central America and 
other warm, damp places. 

Although malaria can appear in 
a dozen cloaks, the usual picture is 
something like this: Parasites in- 
vade red blood cells, grow and 
finally burst the cell. As many as 
150 million red cells may burst at 
the same time, giving rise to the 
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chills that mark this disease. The 
victim feels frigidly cold, although 
his temperature may be as high as 
106° F. His teeth chatter and his 
body shivers convulsively, often vio- 
lently enough to shake the bed. 
The chill may last 10 minutes. Then 
it gives way to the hot phase when 
the victim feels that he is roasting 
alive. His face is flushed, and he 
suffers a violent headache. He may 
be nauseated and delirious. Then 
comes the sweat stage, in which the 
victim’s bed is drenched. Finally 
there is merciful sleep. These symp- 
toms recur in orderly fashion, every 
24, 48 or 72 hours, according to the 
type of malaria involved. Malaria 
produces a profound anemia due to 
red blood destruction. 

Until now, all weapons against 
this devastating disease have had 
severe drawbacks. The best ap- 
proach—the one we used in Pana- 
ma—is to rid an area of mosquitoes. 
But the cost rules out use of such a 
measure in most of the earth’s bad 
malaria spots. The only other ap- 
proach is the employment of drugs 
to combat the disease. 

For centuries, quinine was the 
major weapon against malaria. It 
has a number of disadvantages. It 
causes an unpleasant ringing of the 
ears, and other toxic symptoms. If 
taken for long periods it often dam- 
ages the eyes, sometimes causing 
blindness. Further, the cost of 
quinine is such that tens of millions 
who need it cannot afford it. 

Atabrine, the stand-by of Ameri- 
can troops in the Pacific during the 
war, also has drawbacks. A dye, it 
turns the skin yellow. More impor- 
tant, it is toxic enough to cause a 
host of reactions. It can tempo- 
rarily madden a user. It often 





AT LAST! A CURE FOR MALARIA 


causes skin eruptions of a serious 
nature. Much of the “jungle rot” 
of the war, blamed on fungus in- 
fections, was caused by atabrine. 
And despite the use of the drug, 
malaria proved a greater problem 
than Japs on some South Pacific is- 
lands. In all, 572,000 men in our 
“armed forces contracted malaria. 

During the war, with the Japs 
sweeping over the Dutch East In- 
dies, source of the world’s supply 
of quinine, and with atabrine, a 
German-discovered drug, leaving so 
much to be desired, several govern- 
ment agencies launched a massive 
research program to find a solution 
to the malaria problem. 

In the course of these studies, 
something like 15,000 drugs were 
investigated. A dozen or so showed 
outstanding promise. One of the 
best was chloroquine—trade-named 
Aralen—discovered in Germany 
and developed here by the Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute. 

This drug, in the form of an as- 
pirin-size white tablet, is a mighty 
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weapon against falciparum malaria, 
but it is not so good against the more 
common vivax malaria. Like qui- 
nine, it will suppress the disease, 
but it will not sweep the body clean 
of parasites hiding in tissues. 

The newer primaquine is both a 
suppressive and a cure for vivax. 
As part of the war research effort, 
it was discovered at Columbia Uni- 
versity by Dr. Robert C. Elderfield, 
now professor of chemistry at the 
University of Michigan. At Colum- 
bia, Elderfield developed over 100 
new drugs, of varying degrees of 
promise. A standard procedure was 
developed for measuring the worth 
of each new compound. 

First, a sample went to Dr. Leon 
H. Schmidt of Christ Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, for animal testing, mainly 
on malarious monkeys. If animal 
testing indicated the drug to be 
safe enough for human trials, it 
was sent along to Dr. Alf S. Alvi ing 
at the University of Chicago. 

There are two methods of testing 
an antimalarial drug in humans. 
One is to go to a malaria district 
in, say, Central America where the 
disease is rampant and test it under 
field conditions. A far better, more 
easily controlled method is to in- 
fect volunteers with malaria, then 
test curative powers of a new drug 
on them. This was the procedure 
followed by Dr. Alving. 

At the Statesville (Illinois) Pen- 
itentiary he explained the project 
and asked for convict volunteers. 
Over 1,100 men stepped forward. 

The U.S. Public Health Service 
supplied malaria-ridden mosquitoes. 
The insects were confined in a 
glass jar, and the open end of the 
jar was then clapped over the arm 
or leg of the volunteer. When a 
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man had received 10 bites, the 
mosquitoes were removed. This 
was enough to infect the man with 
an overwhelming number of para- 
sites. With clock-like regularity, 
the convicts came down with ma- 
laria. When there was no longer 
doubt about their having the dis- 
ease, they got the drugs under test. 

Primaquine was a stellar per- 
‘former nght from the start. In 
doses ordinarily used, it was rela- 
tively non-toxic. It didn’t tint skins 
yellow like atabrine or hurt eyes 
like quinine. Miserably sick men 
were on their feet in a day or so. 
Good, so far. The big question was: 
would they stay well or would 
they relapse? With other drugs the 
men would have a recurrence of 
malaria in about 20 days. 

Here not a man had a recurrence 
in six months. Here, at long last, 
appeared to be a cure for a disease 
that was devastating human beings 
when the first histories were writ- 
ten! Cure is a strong word, but it 
is the word physicians now are us- 
ing when they mention primaquine. 

Results of this work were an- 
nounced late last summer. Mean- 
while, other tests were underway. 
In Nicaragua, medical missionaries 
undertook to eradicate malaria 
from whole villages. In one of 
these tests, 112 malarious men, 


women and children got the drug. 
Laboratory examinations of their 
blood showed all parasites had been 
destroyed. Similar work is under- 
way with soldiers being rotated 
home from Korea. From present 
evidence, primaquine is as effective 
against falciparum malaria as it is 
against vivax. And as yet, no seri- 
ous toxic reactions to curative doses 
of the drug have turned up. 

One question arises. The great 
bulk of malaria sufferers are the 
poor and downtrodden of the earth 
—workers in Burma’s rice paddies, 
banana plantation laborers in Cen- 
tral America, rubber harvesters in 
Malaya, inhabitants of the great 
river valleys of India. Will prima- 
quine be beyond their pocketbooks? 
The answer appears to be no. 

Abbott Laboratories and Eli Lilly, 
major drug makers, have made up 
experimental lots of primaquine. 
Small-scale production indicates a 
moderate cost that will drop when 
production is stepped up. One 
pound of it is enough to cure 
malaria in 700 people, which 
means, even at the present price, 
a cost of 25 cents per person. 

There is hardly a government in 
the world so poor that it can’t af- 
ford to pay 25 cents to make a 
productive human being out of a 
half-alive malarial wreck. as 
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